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My Lorp, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN, 

First of all may I be allowed to thank the British Institute 
of International Affairs for the opportunity they have given 
me of addressing you to-day. Your important Association, 
which, for several years, under the most distinguished patron- 
age, has devoted its time and efforts to the study of external 
problems, has conferred a special honour upon me by inviting 
me to speak here about my own country. I am particularly 
glad of the opportunity of explaining to you, as clearly as I 
can, the Belgian point of view concerning some of the difficulties 
against which Europe is still struggling, the broad lines of 
Belgium's policy, the reasons which inspire this policy, and the 
aims it strives to achieve. I am all the more glad of this because 
I know that I am speaking to tried friends of my country, before 
whom I may endeavour to make clear certain things which have 
remained obscure, to rectify certain errors, and perhaps to dispel 
some misunderstandings. 

The international problems which a great Empire like yours 
has to face every day are as numerous as they are involved. 
It would therefore be quite natural that you should not pay 
as much attention to the policy and the views of small nations 
as they could wish you to do. But Belgium knows that this 
is not the case as far as she is concerned. She knows that her 
fate, her independence and her future are not for Great Britain 


a problem of secondary importance, and that no one here has 
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ever established any ratio between the importance of the Belgian 
question and the smallness of the Belgian territory. On the 
contrary, the close attention which Great Britain has for the 
last five centuries devoted to the question, and the consistent 
policy which she has followed, plainly show that the successive 
British Governments have taken a greater interest in the fate 
of our people than could have been justified merely on the 
ground of proximity or of close and frequent economic relations. 

Great Britain knows that Belgium, by her geographical 
position, her material wealth and her historical evolution, occu- 
pies a special place on the European chessboard, and that she 
may therefore in the future, as in the past, at any moment be 
a factor of peace or war. This was the main drift of the protocol 
of February 19th, 1831, which was due to Lord Palmerston’s 
initiative, and which determined the European character of the 
Belgian problem; the same idea led the Government of the 
United Kingdom to make Prussia and France sign two treaties, 
on August oth and 11th, 1870, declaring that, if during hostilities 
one or the other of the conflicting armies should violate Belgian 
‘neutrality, Great Britain would use her naval and military forces 
to maintain the neutrality and independence of the country. 
Again it was in the same spirit that Sir Edward Grey, on July 
3Ist, 1914, asked the French and German Governments to give 
a formal engagement to respect Belgian territory and that, after 
the unsatisfactory reply of Germany, he sent, on August 4th, the 
ultimatum which brought Great Britain into the World War. 
These memories are as old as our independence, and recur again 
and again in the course of our national life. They are deeply 
rooted in the hearts of my compatriots, and they influence their 
outlook, since they show that it is an axiom of British policy 
to consider the complete independence of Belgium as one of the 
bases of the peace of Western Europe. 

It is no doubt these general considerations which have 
prompted your Institute to obtain as accurate a knowledge as 
possible of Belgium’s point of view on the great problems in 
which she is involved. Nothing can be more flattering to me 
than to have been chosen by you to endeavour to explain it. 


I shall be careful not to attempt to give you a lecture on the 
history of my country. Such an attempt would be at once 
presumptuous and useless. But human events are not isolated ; 
they appear to those who seek to see them in their proper per- 
spective as an uninterrupted chain. You will no doubt excuse 
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me if I endeavour, briefly, to link up the past with our present-day 
problems. 

Belgium is the creation of the will of her inhabitants. 
Composed of two distinct races in almost equal proportions, 
the Walloons and the Flemings, her nationality developed 
under peculiar circumstances. She detached herself, on the 
one hand, from the Kingdom of France, which never succeeded 
in reconquering the whole of the fief of the Counts of Flanders, 
the only fief which escaped her domination, and, on the other 
hand, in Brabant, Hainault, the Principality of Liége, etc., from 
the Holy Roman Empire, rejecting its suzerainty. These two 
distinct fragments of Charlemagne’s Empire lived thus for 
centuries as small States established on a narrow territory under 
national princes. In spite of their weakness and their small 
size, these States resisted successfully two of the greatest 
Powers in the world. The attempt of the House of Burgundy 
to establish unity having failed, three revolutions were necessary, 
one against Spain in the sixteenth century, another against 
Austria in the eighteenth, a third against Holland in the nine- 
teenth, before, in 1830, Europe, abolishing the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands set up by the Vienna Congress, at last recognised 
Belgian nationality. During these successive dominations, and 
particularly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Belgium 
was nothing but a battlefield. For over a century she was 
ravaged by the armies of her masters as well as by those of 
their enemies, but though she was systematically ruined she 
succeeded in recovering, and weathered the storm. 

Economically, the paradox of her existence is still stranger. 
Belgium produces scarcely a fifth part of the wheat she con- 
sumes. In spite of this, she is the most densely-populated 
country in Europe. Flourishing industries have grown up, 
though she possesses no raw material, with the exception of 
coal of indifferent quality, and she has established, on the 
Scheldt, a port which has attained the first rank on the Continent 
and which even the World War did not ruin, since it occupies 
once again the position it held in pre-war days. This economic 
paradox is explained by the fact that Belgium is a vast factory, 
which absorbs raw materials coming from all parts of the world. 
transforming them and launching them again on to the world 
market. By this means the Belgians obtain by importation 
four-fifths of the food they require; they are therefore obliged, 
in order to live, to work, to trade, and to export. Peace, with- 
out which neither work nor trade is possible, is indispensable 
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to them. Belgium enjoyed such a peace during eighty-four years, 
in spite of all she lost under the Treaties of 1839. Under the 
shelter of peace her children developed their intellectual and 
material resources; they perfected their political institutions, 
and they created a vast colony, which is to-day part and parcel 
of the national territory, and which she is determined to pre- 
serve. They have, in short, been happy in their modest position, 
since the country, kept apart from external questions by her 
neutrality, gradually lost interest in them, her political horizon 
becoming dangerously restricted. 

The war of 1914 abruptly ended this period of riches and 
serenity. On one side, the unforeseen horror of the crime com- 
mitted against Belgium, the disasters of the invasion, and especially 
the long sufferings of a merciless occupation; on the other, the 
nation’s effort to resist the invader and the enthusiasm which 
this resistance provoked in her soul as well as in the conscience 
of the world, caused the greatest distress in the minds and 
hearts of her people. It was the heroic time when Belgium 
personified the character of the war which Germany had imposed 
upon the world. She was the victim throbbing on the altar, 
and her Allies, her friends, and even the Neutrals, did not cease 
to remind her of it in terms which exalted her national pride. 
The neutral Belgium of 1914 was thus abruptly called upon to 
play the greatest part on the greatest of all theatres, in the most 
fateful hour in the life of Mankind. 

Immediately after the armistice, Belgium was faced with 
two grave questions which hitherto the Peace has not solved : 
a financial and temporary question, that of reparations; a 
political and permanent question, that of the security and 
independence of her territory. 

How did she seek, and how does she still seek, to solve them? 

She seeks to solve the question of reparations by being 
practical, moderate and pacific. As I will show you, when she 
took part in a measure of compulsion, she did so because she 
could no longer avoid it, and acted within certain well-determined 
limits and with a well-determined aim. 

She seeks to solve the question of security by obstinately 
trying to maintain the Western Entente and her British and 
French friendships, in accordance with the traditional Belgian 
policy ever since there has been an independent Belgium. 

I should like to examine with you whether she has faithfully 
executed and followed the double programme which she thus 
framed for herself. 
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First, as regards reparations. The War has cost Belgium, 
as well as the other Allies, human lives and material losses. 
Her soil was the first battlefield of the great struggle, and one 
of her provinces remained in the fighting area until the end. 
But the main cause of her temporary ruin was a foreign occu- 
pation of four years’ duration, accompanied by the systematic 
destruction of her industrial equipment, the shameful depor- 
tation of her workmen, the closure of her great port, the enforced 
idleness of her workshops, and the loss of her external market. 
Belgium has suffered through the death of her children, notably 
the massacre of thousands of civilians, and through the destruc- 
tion of her fields and houses, and she is still suffering to-day 
from the grave financial situation caused by the urgent need 
for reconstruction and the compulsory substitution by the 
enemy of his currency for the national currency. She was 
obliged to withdraw from circulation over six milliard marks, 
paid in Belgian francs at the pre-war rate, and for the repay- 
ment of which, in spite of her protests, the Treaty of Versailles 
made no provision. The amount of these various exactions has 
been estimated many times by the Belgian Government. In 
the annex to the despatch which I sent to the British Ambassador 
in Brussels, on August 27th last, and which is published in the 
Belgian Grey Book (December 26th, 1922 to August 27th, 1923), 
I summed up the situation as follows :— 


“ Belgium has spent up to now, on pensions as well as on 
actual war damages, over 17} milliard francs. She has, more- 
over, paid out, for the refunding of the marks, which is a direct 
consequence of the occupation, the sum of 7} milliard francs. 
She further spent 3 milliard francs to meet the expenses of relief 
and revictualling, at the time of the German occupation. 

It must be noticed that these figures only take into account 
the sums directly paid out by the State, without including the 
invisible damages due to the complete stoppage of production 
during the four years of the War, to the disappearance of all 
stock, to the physical deterioration of the working classes, to 
the seizure of all economic equipment, to the loss of all com- 
mercial relations, and to the time required for the reconstruction 
of the country in order to allow her to take her place once again 
on the international markets. Such losses are difficult to esti- 
mate, but they certainly reach a considerable number of milliards, 
and a sum much higher for Belgium than for any other 
country. 

With the exception of 14 milliard gold marks which she has 
received owing to her right of priority, Belgium has covered all 
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these expenses through taxation and loans, that is to say, through 
her own resources, 

She is burdened with a considerable debt. Leaving out of 
account the debt created by the taking over of the railways, the 
Belgian debt has passed from 1 milliard 700 millions, in 1914, to 
36 milliard francs, on June 30th last. 

Belgium, on the other hand, has made a great fiscal effort, 
since the total amount of her taxes to-day reaches a figure eight 
times higher than in 1914, and since her direct taxes alone are 
twelve times higher than before the War. It is impossible for 
her to make a new effort in this direction. 

Nevertheless, we must foresee,a further increase in her liabilities. 
According to the Budget estimates for 1923, she has still to spend 
12 milliard francs on war damages, without taking pensions into 
account,” 


With regard to the problem of reparations as well as to 
general policy, Belgium occupies an intermediate position. 
Having been devastated and occupied like France, she must 
obtain reparations. Being an industrial and exporting country, 
like England, she must seek to re-establish economic peace. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that her attitude should seem 
to partake of both points of view. Let our English friends, 
however, remember that the Belgian, being dependent on his 
work for his livelihood, must produce at a price sufficiently low 
to enable him to compete upon the international markets. Public 
charges ought not, therefore, to affect industrial production and 
salaries beyond a certain limit. The War has left him a heavy 
burden to bear, the restoration of the devastated regions, and 
the renewal of economic equipment. In order to overcome these 
obstacles, he has brought his taxes to eight times what they 
were before the War and has increased his debt eightfold. If 
he has to go on in this direction, and if German reparations do 
not lighten his burden, (for he has long ago lost hope that repara- 
tions will completely remove his liabilities,) he will not be able 
to survive. 

The payment of reparations by Germany is, therefore, for 
Belgium not only a question of justice or mere public finance. 
It is a fundamental economic problem which, if not solved, 
may threaten her existence, her vitality, and her independence. 

This problem has been placed by Belgium on a practical 
basis. No doubt, in the eyes of Belgian public opinion, it has 
also a moral character, but this idea has never led the Belgians 
to lose sight of its material importance and of its practical possi- 
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bilities. Since the original execution of the Treaty, the Belgian 
Government has been aware of its grave economic deficiencies : 
the vague character of the debt; its payment by the available 
surplus of German exports, and consequently the dangerous 
contradiction between the necessity for the creditors to receive 
payment and their fear of seeing Germany’s industries develop 
to an extent which would be fatal to them; the absence of 
convertible pledges; the extreme difficulty of transferring into 
gold currency the German production valued in marks; and 
many more. ‘ 

But Belgium has also never ceased to recognise the resistance, 
whether open or otherwise, of Germany to the settlement of 
her obligations, a resistance favoured by the technical obstacles 
mentioned above. She has always been convinced of three 
necessities, which she considers to be essential. Firstly, the 
necessity of fixing the debt. As early as the San Remo Con- 
ference in 1920, she drew the attention of her Allies to this point 
and tried, without success, to convince them. It was still the 
time of illusions and of golden dreams—of gold marks. Secondly, 
the necessity of commercialising the liability and of converting 
the political debt into an ordinary debt, guaranteed, negotiable, 
and consequently safer. Thirdly, the imperative necessity of 
maintaining the Entente between the Allies, in order to obtain 
pledges and ensure payment, nothing being more favourable to 
a recalcitrant debtor than quarrels arising between his creditors. 

Belgium consistently pursued this threefold aim, because she 
only wanted to be paid and, in order to obtain payment, to 
adopt a reasonable and practical attitude. Did she succeed ? 

Let me first say that she applied herself sincerely to the 
task. In the course of the various discussions, the Belgian 
delegates endeavoured, before everything else, to understand as 
far as possible the interests, the preoccupations and, let us say, 
the psychology of their friends. It is an international duty to 
seek to penetrate the thoughts of one’s Allies. It is useless to 
limit one’s activity to defending one point of view, without 
trying to know and appreciate the other. And it is unfair, and 
consequently fatal to the conclusion of any agreement, to ignore 
or to minimise the harm which the War caused to others and 
to see and show only the harm which one has suffered oneself. 
A barrister may and must plead his case, a statesman may and 
must use his judgment. I do not believe that our country can 
be reproached for not having fulfilled this duty as sincerely as 
she could. Concerning Great Britain especially, and on many 
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occasions, she said what she believed to be the truth in this 
connection. May I be allowed to remind you of a communica- 
tion which I sent, on August 27th, 1923, in the name of the 
Belgian Government, to the British Ambassador in Brussels, 
when the British Government decided to limit the British share 
of reparations to the amount of the British debt to the United 
States ? 


“The King’s Government have never entertained the thought 
of depriving Great Britain of the reparations to which she is 
entitled. They understand perfectly that she also is in need 
of payments; they appreciate the great sacrifices she made to 
secure a common victory; they are well aware of the material 
losses she suffered during the War; they know her economic 
difficulties, the number of her unemployed, and the fiscal effort 
which she has accomplished. The Belgian Government there- 
fore consider the decision of the British Government as inspired 
by a desire for conciliation and agreement, and they sincerely 
appreciate it.” 


I cannot possibly speak to you this evening of the many 
conferences which have succeeded each other since the con- 
clusion of the Peace Treaty, at San Remo, Boulogne, Brussels, 
Spa, Cannes, London and Paris. This would delay me too long 
and the matter is, besides, well known to you. But, from the 
point of view of Belgian policy, I must nevertheless remind you 
of a few facts. 

It was at Spa that, for the first time since the War, the 
Germans were invited by the Allies to discuss the execution of 
the Versailles Treaty. M. Delacroix, then our Prime Minister, 
who presided over this Conference, summed up, before the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies, on July 2oth, 1920, the resolutions 
which had been taken as follows : 


“It was inexpedient to dictate conditions to the enemies 
against whom the Allies had fought during four and a half years. 
They should have been made to sit around the same table, to 
associate in the measures necessary to further the execution of 
the Treaty, to participate in the restoration of Europe and in 
the organisation of an efficient peace which is essential to the 
recovery of the world.” 


This Conference brought about the regulation of Germany’s 
disarmament and the settlement of the coal deliveries. 
In January 1921, in Paris, the Belgian delegates took an 
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active part in the attempted settlement of the German indemnity, 
and in the elaboration of a financial project based upon Germany’s 
future capacity to pay. This idea has been taken up again in 
the recent report of the Expert Committees. 

In London, from April 13th to May 5th, 1921, the Allies 
discussed a schedule of payment which fixed the German in- 
demnity at a sum of 132 milliard gold marks, of which about 
82 milliards were only hypothetical. Germany having refused 
to accept this figure fixed by the Reparation Commission, and 
the French Government wishing to take, as a pledge, the Ruhr 
Valley—a measure which had been talked of since 1920 as being 
necessary—the Belgian Government proposed a compromise 
which was adopted: the mobilisation of two classes of the 
French Army, as a provisional measure towards occupation, 
which did not take place. This was enough to induce Germany 
to give way. 

In May, 1922, the Belgian Government agreed to an inquiry 
by a Bankers’ Committee, presided over by their own delegate 
to the Reparation Commission, into the means of rendering 
the German debt negotiable, and into the possibility of launching 
an international loan, which would facilitate the payment of this 
debt. The Belgian Government, at that time, made all their 
efforts to bring about such a settlement, which they considered 
to be practical. They can in no way be made responsible for 
the regrettable failure which followed. 

Again, in order to facilitate the practical solution of the 
problem, Belgium consented, on various occasions, to waive her 
most sacred rights. In the despatch which I sent, on August 
27th, 1923, to the British Ambassador in Brussels, concerning 
Belgian priority, I recalled the various and successive concessions 
which Belgium had made : 


“Tt is thus that at Spa, in July 1920, she relinquished, until 
May Ist, 1921, the clause which, more than any other, was pre- 
occupying the British, as well as the French and Italian Govern- 
ments: the clause which gave her the right to demand the 
refunding of the payments in cash or in kind that France, England 
and Italy should receive from Germany, once the expenses of the 
armies of occupation had been covered. She also agreed, should 
a German loan be raised, not to attempt to recover more than 
50 per cent. of her right of priority on such a loan. 

On August 13th, 1921, she agreed to spread over four quarters 
the payment of the balance of her priority, thus considerably 
relieving the Allied treasuries, since, by the convention concluded 
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at Spa, she had a right to demand the refunding of what her Allies 
received from May Ist, Ig2t. 

But the position of Germany having grown worse, it became 
more and more evident that the Allies would only obtain from 
her reduced payments in cash, while deliveries in kind would 
continue on a larger scale. Confronted with this new situation, 
Belgium consented once more not to demand of her Allies, for 
the year 1922, the refunding of the value of these deliveries in 
kind, notably of the amount of the coal delivered to France and 
of the sums received by Great Britain under the Reparation 
Recovery Act, sums which amounted yearly to about 200 milliard 
gold marks, and which came under the same heading as the above 
deliveries. 

Belgium contented herself with receiving the deliveries in cash 
and kind which Germany made to her, thus reducing to its 
minimum the exercise of her right of priority and allowing the 
Allies to receive payments, the importance of which we shall 
recall later, in spite of this right and before she had obtained 
entire satisfaction. 

She went further, and her sacrifices were greater still. In 

_ July 1922 the German Government declared themselves incap- 
able of continuing to make the promised monthly payments, and 
this declaration caused a grave crisis in inter-Allied relations. 
In order to avoid it, and at the risk of jeopardising her privilege, 
Belgium intervened anew. Instead of claiming payment in kind, 
she accepted five bonds of six months’ duration, representing the 
five monthly payments which Germany had still to make in 1922. 

At the same time, she allowed the Government of the Reich 
to make a payment of two million pounds sterling to the Com- 
pensation Offices. She made this concession only because her 
Allies asked for it and in spite of the fact that they had recognised 
that her reparation claim held priority over that of the above 
Offices. Thus, for three years, Belgium has not ceased to remodel 
her priority at the expense of her immediate interests.” 


Let me add that, when the operation of the Ruhr was in full 
swing, the Belgian Government still continued to seek for an 
inter-Allied solution of the problem, which might put an end to 
the grave difficulties of the hour. On April 13th, 1923, that is 
to say three months after the entry into the Ruhr, they tried 
to reach an understanding with the French Government with a 
view to obtaining from the French and Belgian delegations on 
the Reparation Commission a plan which could be submitted 
to her English and Italian Allies, and which might form the 
basis of a common answer to Germany on the day when the 
latter should end her resistance. 
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On May 17th they again approached the French Govern- 
ment. In the instructions which I sent on that day to our 
Ambassador in Paris, I said : 


“Tt is extremely urgent that we should come to an under- 
standing, first with France, then with the other Allies, con- 
cerning the plan of reparations to be imposed upon Germany. 
The Franco-Belgian plan having not yet materialised, the King’s 
Government have thought it quicker and more convenient to 
submit to Paris the first draft of such a plan, which will be sent 
to you next week. They consider it important not to delay 
any further a step which should realise, on a question so vital as 
that of reparation, first a Franco-Belgian and later an inter-Allied 
agreement.” 


Following this decision, on May 24th, 1923, we sent to Paris 
our three studies of the reparation problem in its relation to 
Germany’s financial capacity, instructing our Ambassador to 
communicate them to the Government of the Republic, asking 
them to ‘‘ acquaint themselves with it, and to consider it as a 
project which the Belgian Government wished to discuss with 
the French Government.’”’ This plan, under the title of “les 
études techniques belges,” has been fully published in the 
Belgian Grey Book. 

After making this Franco-Belgian effort, we decided to 
approach the other Allies and, on June gth, the same studies 
were communicated to the British and Italian Governments. 

These Belgian technical studies were based on the collection 
of an annuity of 2} to 3 milliard gold marks, chargeable to 
Germany (the Experts’ Report fixed this annuity at a minimum 
of 2} milliard gold marks), derived from certain sources of 
revenue: tobacco, beer, wine, alcohol, railways, customs, coal, 
preference shares, etc., a great number of which have been 
adopted by the Dawes Committee. On October 3rd, 1923, 
immediately after the cessation of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr, we handed these studies to the Reparation Commission 
for examination, and since that date the German Government 
have many times declared themselves ready to accept them as a 
practical basis of settlement. 

The British Government having, on July 20th, 1923, drawn 
our attention to the advantage, in their opinion, of entrusting 
to certain experts the examination of Germany’s capacity to 
pay, the Belgian Government declared, on July 30th, that they 
saw no objection to such a proceeding, so long as it was kept 
within the provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 
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Finally, when the British Government, having made sure 
of the co-operation of the United States, proposed to the Allies 
the appointment of a Commission of Experts to study the repara- 
tion problem, the Belgian Government gave its consent as early 
as October 25th; and, once again, they cannot be blamed if the 
plan failed to materialise. 

Thus, for years, and often at the sacrifice of their own legitimate 
interests, the Belgian Government have not ceased to desire and 
to seek with determination a practical solution of the reparation 
problem. 

Therefore, when the Reparation Commission, on the pro- 
posal of the French Government, appointed two Committees of 
Experts to study the stabilisation of the German currency, the 
balancing of the Reich’s budget, and the problem of the evasion 
of capital, the Belgian Government immediately signified its 
agreement, and I believe I may say that the collaboration of 
the Belgian experts appointed to these Committees contributed 
in some measure to the results obtained. 


But the reparation problem is by no means the sole aim and 
object of Belgian external policy. This problem is only the 
settlement of the material and immediate consequences of the 
War. However great its importance for our country, by its 
very nature it is but an episode in our history; it is serious but 
temporary ; it does not touch the fundamental bases of our nation- 
ality. It is not in it that the essence of our future existence lies. 

The whole of our programme of foreign policy is, indeed, 
contained in two words: Peace and Liberty. To ensure both 
these for our country, and also in order that she should cease to 
be an object of greed and conquest for her neighbours, the five 
Great Powers who presided over her diplomatic birth, in 1830, 
decreed that Belgium should be perpetually and obligatorily 
neutral, and guaranteed the inviolability of her territory. The 
same Powers who had imposed upon us this status, to which 
our fathers adapted themselves in spite of its defects, abolished 
it or rather acknowledged its death, which was brought about 
by the felony of two of the guarantors in August 1914. Article 31 
of the Versailles Treaty stipulated that— 


“ Germany, recognising that the Treaties of April roth, 1839, 
which established the status of Belgium before the War, no 
longer conformed to the requirements of the situation, consents 
to the abrogation of the said Treaties, and undertakes immedi- 
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ately to recognise and to observe whatever conventions may be 
entered into by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, or 
by any of them, in concert with the Governments of Belgium and 
of the Netherlands, to replace the said Treaties of 1839. If a 
formal adhesion should be required to such conventions or to 
any of their stipulations, Germany undertakes immediately to 
give it.” 


This article is only a beginning. Its character is negative ; 
it is destructive, not constructive. Belgium had the right to 
hope and to believe that, with the help of her Allies, her status, 
which had been annihilated by force, would be rebuilt with her 
consent. Nothing of the kind happened, and it is one of the 
gravest and, I may add, one of the most incomprehensible omis- 
sions of the Treaty. It is especially incomprehensible on the 
part of Great Britain, who had been the initiator of the formula 
of neutrality and had watched over it jealously. It is hard to 
understand how such an omission could have been made, when 
we remember that the Western Powers have always recognised 
and declared that the existence and independence of Belgium 
were a condition of general security of European stability. 

This is the essential part of Belgium’s external policy, and 
one of the vital principles of Western peace. On various occasions 
the heads of your Government and your Secretaries for Foreign 
Affairs have declared that they were concerned in the security 
of France and Belgium, and have offered to study with them the 
solution of this anxious problem. There is nothing new in this. 
We know, since the publication of the French Yellow Book, 
how, among various plans aiming at ensuring French security 
against a new German aggression, a plan based on the disarma- 
ment and the military neutralisation of the left bank of the 
Rhine and of a strip of territory fifty kilometres wide on the 
right bank, combined with an Anglo-Franco-American Treaty of 
Alliance, was finally chosen. The non-fulfilment of this Treaty 
by the United States annulled this last guarantee, and the solu- 
tion designed by the authors of the Treaty was consequently 
gravely impaired. You know how strongly and repeatedly the 
French Government have pointed out this defect. 

It is not for me to discuss the question with regard to France, 
but on this point the situation of Belgium is incontestably bound 
up with hers. Whatever political combinations may be formed, 
whatever the school of thought to which one belongs, whatever 
may be the will of man, geography dominates this problem and 
we cannot alter it. 
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How then, in these circumstances, did Belgium conceive and 
how does she still conceive a solution of the problem of security ? 

Since the armistice she has consistently based this solution 
on her traditions, on her desire for peace, and on the Treaties. 

Her long-standing traditions, consecrated by the protocols 
of London of 1830-1831, which are, so to speak, her certificate 
of diplomatic birth, impress on her that she must be the friend 
and, if possible, the ally of both France and England. She 
has never ceased to consider her external status from the point 
of view of this double friendship. She lived under-the shelter 
of its powerful protection; she appealed to it in 1914; she 
fought under it for over four years; she concluded peace under 
its auspices. From the first day of the armistice, she proclaimed 
repeatedly and emphatically that she could not envisage her 
independence and security without its assistance. On January 
Ist, 1924, when receiving the delegation of the Belgian Senate, 
King Albert declared : 


** Among the crises which are constantly shaking Europe, and 
the uncertainties which trouble the present time, the Belgian 
Governments which have succeeded each other during and since 
the War have followed the same policy. ... Our attitude is 
determined by our political and geographical situation, and it 
endeavours to maintain the friendships and protections which 
are indispensable to Belgium as a continental, maritime, and 
colonial nation.” 


This is truth itself. During the five and a half years which 
have elapsed since the end of the War six different governments 
have succeeded each other in Belgium. They differed not only 
with regard to their chiefs and Ministers for foreign affairs, but 
in their very essence. For three years the three great Belgian 
political parties, Catholic, Liberal and Socialist, were represented 
in the Cabinet. Two years and a half ago the Socialist party 
came into Opposition. But these successive alterations, im- 
portant as regards Belgian internal policy, did not bring any 
material change to the essential principies which inspire her 
external policy, because, as in your own country, this policy 
does not depend on parties but is based upon the deep necessities 
of national life. On every occasion the Belgian Parliament and 
Belgian public opinion, with the exception of a small group, 
quite negligible for the childishness of its conceptions and the 
infinitesimal number of its members, asserted with an impressive 
energy their unshaken will to remain faithful both to the French 
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and to the British friendships. And, in order to render this 
double alliance more efficient, the Belgian post-war Govern- 
ments have constantly striven to prevent the end of the Western 
Entente during the various negotiations and conferences which 
took place after the signature of the Peace Treaty. They 
never aspired to play a part disproportionate to their im- 
portance; they never said, as some publicists and critics have 
done, that they acted as arbiters and mediators when their 
friends did not agree. It would have been childish. But they 
endeavoured, conscientiously and loyally, to keep their friends 
together, and they endeavoured, often laboriously and sometimes 
successfully, to suggest conciliatory solutions. Here, again, I 
might follow step by step the road which stretches from the 
Peace Conference to the Experts’ Report; but I prefer to point 
out a few striking facts which illustrate the attitude of our 
country. 

In January, 1921, the Entente was in great danger. For 
the first time the French and British Governments disagreed 
completely as to the amount of the German debt. The solution 
proposed by Belgium was adopted as a compromise, and the 
conflict was ended. 

On May 5th, 1921, in London, a grave disagreement occurred 
anew concerning the eventual occupation of the Ruhr. As I 
have already reminded you, it was Belgium’s moderate solution 
which concluded the discussion. 

During the occupation of the Ruhr our Government were 
anxiously preoccupied lest this occupation should become a 
final obstacle to the maintenance of the political system which 
Belgium has adopted. I should like to indicate the efforts which 
we have made to follow the line we had adopted, for this is the 
most characteristic period of our activity. 

On January 8th, 1923, I wrote to our Chargé d’Affaires in 
London, to inform him of a communication which I had made 
to Sir George Grahame in Brussels. I had explained to the 
British Ambassador “that our decision to collaborate with 
France in the measures she was contemplating in no way implied 
any feeling of hostility towards Great Britain,” and had asked 
him “to tell the British Government that, during the execution 
of the measures we intended to take with France, we should 
always endeavour to avoid anything which could be prejudicial 
to the British Government, and that, in the firm hope that 
present differences would soon disappear, we should do all in 
our power to hasten the moment when the three Governments 
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could again be in complete agreement.” I added in this 
despatch : 


“T urgently desire to remain in contact with the British 
Government. We should very much regret to be obliged to part 
company with them over a question which is vital for Belgium, 
and we shall do everything possible in order that the disagreement 
should only be temporary and should not extend further.” 


Speaking in the Belgian Chamber, on January goth, 1923, 
M. Theunis, Prime Minister, said : 


“We have witnessed with deep regret, on this occasion, the 
way in which our friends in war and peace have abstained from 
collaborating with us or have adopted another attitude. I 
expressed this sentiment at the end of the Paris Conference.” 


On May 17th I wrote to our Ambassador in Paris: 


“Ever keeping in mind the maintenance or the re-establish- 
ment of the Anglo-French Entente, which would with difficulty 
survive the adoption of a separate policy concerning German 
reparations, I cannot lend myself to any project endangering it; 
further, I desire to pursue our efforts to strengthen it.” 


On June gth I gave special instructions to our Ambassador in 
London : 


“ The Belgian Government are resolved to make a new effort 
to reconstitute the inter-Allied Entente in the question of repara- 
tions. This is the object of the present letter, which is similar 
to that which I have addressed by the same post to our Ambas- 
sador in Rome, and which will form the basis of a communication 
to be made to the British and Italian Governments as mentioned in 
my statement of June 7th. It is not necessary to insist on the 
essential importance which the Belgian Government attach, in 
a general way and in conformity with their policy since the war, 
to the reconstitution or strengthening of the Western Entente. 
The bases of this policy are known to you. The operations in 
the Ruhr, necessitated by the obstinate attitude of the German 
Government in not paying reparations, have naturally weakened 
this policy, but the Belgian Government do not, nevertheless, 
intend that these operations should be a reason for the abandon- 
ment of the Western Entente, to which they remain faithful.” 


On July 3rd, August 27th, October 27th, and on several 
other occasions, the Belgian Government expressed themselves 
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in the same way. Their attitude is summed up in a communi- 
cation addressed, on August 27th, to the British Ambassador : 


“The King’s Government continue to seek practical solutions 
which might be acceptable to all the Allies and, with this aim in 
view, they persevere in the efforts which they have never ceased 
to make since the Armistice, and of which the Allied Govern- 
ments, and more especially the British Government, have 
frequently expressed their appreciation.” 


Our sentiments remain the same to-day, and we cannot 
contemplate either the solution of the Belgian question, or the 
establishment of a sincere and lasting peace, without a complete 
and cordial agreement with the two great Powers which are 
our friends and which have ensured the victory of right. 


But, you will ask, what about the operations in the Ruhr? 
If Belgian policy is what I have declared it to be, if this policy 
has always aimed at a friendly, moderate and ‘“ commercial ” 
solution of the reparations problem, if Belgium is pacific and 
opposed to conquests, and if she desired to maintain the Anglo- 
French Entente, why did she take part in a measure of force 
and in a military expedition which brought about a profound 
disagreement between her two friends? 

The answer to this question, which is not generally known, 
because it has been obscured by passions and misunderstand- 
ings, may be found in a clear and straightforward statement of 
the facts. 

The reparations question dates from 1919. For four years, 
until the end of 1922, Belgium multiplied her efforts to help 
to solve the question without conflict. I have just reminded 
you of the great efforts she made and of the frequent steps she 
took in this direction. By the end of 1922, she had exhausted 
her strength and her patience. Germany had not ceased to 
evade a settlement; speculating upon the disagreement between 
the Allies, on their lassitude, on the bankruptcy which she had 
scientifically organised, she had refused any further payments, 
even in kind, and had asked for a moratorium of several years’ 
duration. Our Prime Minister summed up vividly before the 
Belgian Chamber the attitude adopted by Germany at the time. 
Allow me to quote a passage from his speech : 





“TI will only allude to the defaults which occurred in the 
execution of the Treaty with regard to reparations. The first of 
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these defaults was in connection with the coal deliveries. While, 
according to the Treaty, Germany had to deliver over two million 
tons per month, the Allies, by July, 1920, could only obtain 
go0,o00 tons a month. The inter-Allied ultimatum demanding 
a monthly delivery of two million tons under threat of the 
occupation of the Ruhr had an immediate effect. The incapacity 
alleged by the German delegates at Spa disappeared, so to speak, 
in a single day, and the two million tons were delivered. 

Germany possesses very large forests, untouched by the war. 
France, Belgium, Italy and Great Britain demanded, in 1922, 
a certain quantity of timber. By the first three countries this 
timber was required for the restoration of the devastated regions. 
The amount received in December 1922 varied from fourteen to 
fifty-four per cent. of the total due, the response to the Belgian 
demand being the least satisfactory. It should be noticed that 
thirty-one per cent. of the German forests are either communal 
or State property, and that their production in 1913 amounted 
to seventeen million cubic metres, that is to say, eleven times 
the quantity required by the Allies. 

The Treaty provides for the delivery of a certain quantity of 
cattle and horses for purposes of restitution and reparation. 
With regard to the latter, we especially desired the restitution of 
the Belgian stallions which had been stolen during the war. It 
is unnecessary to remind you of the innumerable difficulties which 
we had to overcome in order to obtain the restitution or delivery 
of these cattle and horses which were so essential to us. 

In less important matters the greatest unwillingness was shown. 
It was Germany who normally provided us, before the war, with 
potato-plants; 4,500 tons were demanded in 1921, but only 
412 tons were delivered. The quantity demanded for 1922 was 
successively reduced to 2,000 tons and 1,000 tons; 173 tons 
only were delivered. 

The German Government had, in July last, given an under- 
taking to the Reparation Commission not to incur any expense 
not authorised by the Reichstag, without previously notifying 
the Committee of Guarantees. Nevertheless, the German Govern- 
ment paid, without authorisation, thirty-one milliards of paper 
marks to the German shipowners as an additional indemnity for 
the loss of the ships delivered to the Allies at the time of the 
Armistice. This was not authorised by the Reichstag, and the 
Reparation Commission was not notified. 

And further—for the subject is inexhaustible—the great 
German business houses are authorised to pay, in paper marks, 
the equivalent of certain export or import taxes valued in gold 
marks, and they are authorised to pay these paper marks up to 
three months after the date on which they fall due. They are 
therefore directly interested in the depreciation of the mark.” 
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This statement has been fully confirmed by the report of 
the experts who were members of the Dawes Committee. Annex 
III of this report referring to the German railways, signed by 
Sir William Acworth and by M. Leverve, shows that, out of the 
present total number of engines and wagons, two-thirds, that is 
to say, 18,000 engines and 500,000 wagons, have been put on 
the rails during the last ten years; that the present rolling 
stock is far superior in quality and quantity to that of pre-war 
times; that fares have always been fixed too low, in order to 
give special facilities to industry and trade; that expenses for 
work of all kinds have been far too high since the war, and that 
the number of employees is too great. The same remarks apply 
to ports, canals and to industry in general, which is at present 
capable of a higher production than before the war. The wealthy 
classes have not been sufficiently affected by the present fiscal 
system. In 1920 the real rate of taxation, instead of being 
from 50 to 60 per cent. of the highest incomes, as in England, 
France and Belgium, did not reach half this proportion; the 
figures for direct taxation, the returns from death duties, etc., 
are extraordinarily small. The report contains much further 
evidence of the same kind. It shows plainly how necessary it 
was, in 1923, to put a stop forcibly to the system of voluntary 
default pursued by the German State, and even if the operations 
in the Ruhr had had no other result they would be justified on 
this account alone. 

What were the proposals made in Paris to overcome these 
evasions on the part of Germany? The British plan was pub- 
lished and thus made definitive before it was discussed by the 
Allies. Here again I should like to quote M. Theunis’ résumé 
of this plan : 


“It provided that German liabilities should be met by the 
delivery of two new kinds of bonds: the first series to a nominal 
amount of 50 milliard gold marks; the second series, to be issued 
in 1933, to a nominal maximum of 17°31 milliard gold marks— 
the amount of the accumulated interest on the first series. 
Belgium was to receive only 1,900 millions of these bonds (nominal 
value), which, taking their actual value at sixty per cent. and 
estimating the gold mark at three francs, would represent 1,662 
million Belgian francs. But the issue of these bonds was doubtful. 

If we compare, even under relatively favourable circumstances, 
the total allotted to Belgium by this plan with the total of thirteen 
and fourteen milliards already spent by us in excess of the amount 
of reparations received; if we take into account the heavy 
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liabilities with regard to pensions which will burden our Budget 
for a long time to come, and the ten to twelve millions which 
we must still spend to complete the restoration of the devastated 
regions and to settle war damages, we shall immediately under- 
stand the disastrous situation in which we should have been 
placed. 

Two figures illustrate in a striking fashion the situation which 
would have confronted us if we had accepted the British plan. 
Let us suppose the total of about five milliard francs were paid. 
We have already received, under our right of priority, about 
four and a half milliards. Including everything, and under the 
most favourable circumstances, Germany would have paid us 
a sum of ten milliards in final settlement. Do you know what 
these ten milliard Belgian francs represent? They represent 
seven milliard francs which the Belgian Government had to pay 
for withdrawing the German marks from circulation after the 
Armistice, and three milliards of inter-provincial bonds and 
communal debt, the amount of war contributions levied by the 
Germans during the occupation. It amounts to this, that these 
would have been the only expenses covered, and that we should 
have to abandon for ever any hope of receiving the smallest 
payment to cover our pensions, gratuities, reconstruction of the 
devastated regions, war damages, in a word, to rebuild our ruins. 
I do not think it necessary to add any comment to these figures. 

The British plan did not include any pledge, any special 
guarantee ; it deprived the inter-Allied Reparation Commission of 
its power, in order to confer it on two new bodies. The one con- 
sisted of a German, an Ally and an American acting as arbitrator ; 
the other of four Allies, one Neutral and a German president, the 
latter possessing the casting vote in case of an equal division of 
votes. 

Belgium was asked to make more sacrifices than any other 
Power, since she could not be compensated for the reduction of 
her claim by the cancellation of a war debt which did not exist. 
Another sacrifice was, nevertheless, demanded of her: the 
relinquishment of her priority, a relinquishment which only 
affected inter-Allied relations, and could in no way lighten 
Germany’s burden. This was not all. To open the way for an 
inter-Allied agreement and for the proposed conference at Brussels, 
where it was hoped to settle, at one and the same time, German 
reparations and inter-Allied debts, Belgium had agreed to con- 
vert the monthly payments due to her in 1922 into bonds of six 
months’ duration. She was asked to give back to Germany 
three-fifths of these bonds, which had been paid regularly through 
the Reparation Commission. As the result of our protests, the 
British delegation withdrew, on January 4th, their proposals 
concerning our priority. 
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Could the Belgian delegates, under these conditions, agree in 
any way to the British plan? It would have meant ruin to the 
country, and, besides, this act would have been useless, since 
France, who possesses heavy inter-Allied debts, and Italy, whose 
burden is proportionately still heavier, both declared that they 
could not accept this plan as a basis for discussion.” 


When the situation was explained to the Belgian Chamber, 
the deputies of all parties agreed that the proposal was inad- 
missible. Among others, M. Vandervelde, leader of the Socialist 
Left, declared: “I say to the Government that I completely 
agree with them that such a plan was unacceptable.” 

France had proposed to suspend the military operations in 
the Ruhr if the Allies agreed to claim economic pledgess and to 
preserve the right to occupy the valley of the Ruhr in case of a 
new default on the part of Germany. The British Government 
refused. From that moment a deadlock was reached. The 
only thing to do seemed to be to use the last means available 
and resort to the occupation. France had made up her mind. 
It was impossible for the Belgian Government not to collaborate 
with her. 

This time again, M. Vandervelde declared that, while he did 
not approve of the Ruhr operations, he did not in any way hold 
the Belgian Government responsible for them : 


“‘T not only do not say it, but I sincerely do not believe it, and 
I am convinced that the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
Prime Minister have done whatever was humanly possible to 
prevent the present situation in Europe.” 


This testimony, which was certainly not biassed, is the best proof 
of the correctness and moderation of Belgium’s attitude on this 
question. 


This moderation is also evident in the way in which the 
Belgian Government understood the occupation of the Ruhr. 
They never looked upon it as a military expedition aiming at 
conquest; they never considered that its object was to provide 
fresh measures of security not included in the Versailles Treaty ; 
they never took the opportunity of interfering politically in 
German affairs, but firmly refused to lend a hand in the Separatist 
riots, and used their influence with the French Government 
in January 1924, in the question of the Palatinate, a question 
which, after their intervention, was settled in conformity with 
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the Treaty. They never looked upon the occupation as destined 
to make a productive pledge of the Ruhr basin. No doubt they 
exploited the country, but merely as a provisional measure and 
without any idea of establishing a permanent economic control. 
The occupation to them was always simply a means of pressure 
used to induce Germany, and particularly the powerful German 
industrialists and financiers, to recognise and to pay the German 
debts. 

In March 1923 they agreed with the French Government to 
explain this point of view publicly in a clear statement, in which 
it was also announced that the French and Belgian troops would 
be withdrawn gradually when Germany fulfilled her obligations. 

As soon as passive resistance, so imprudently organised by 
the Reich, came to an end, Belgium multiplied her efforts to 
establish a modus vivendi, which brought about the present 
industrial conventions and revived the productive activity of the 
region. 

This very definite attitude of Belgium has frequently been 
misinterpreted. Some critics have said and believed that 
‘Belgium had identified herself with I know not what imperialistic 
policy which, very gratuitously and unfairly, was attributed to 
France. 

Such critics can know nothing of the independent character 
of the Belgians, of the jealous care with which they watch over 
their independence, and of the practical spirit which inspires 
their actions. They must be ignorant of the diplomatic docu- 
ments published this year by our Government, which show how 
far Belgium has safeguarded her political personality, how she 
has limited her alliance with France to the operations in the 
Ruhr as a means of pressure, and also how she sought to reach 
with England, as soon as possible, a friendly and final solution 
of the reparations problem, which would substitute for the 
occupation either payment or economic pledges. 

It was, I believe, a mistake that these constant efforts were 
more or less ignored. If they had met with more sympathy in 
Great Britain, I believe that we should have reached a happy 
solution at an earlier date. 

The operations in the Ruhr have not been fruitless, for 
Germany has given way, and we must hope that she at last 
understands that the settlement of her debt is the only way left 
to her of emerging from economic and financial chaos. At any 
rate, it is owing to these operations, according to General Dawes, 
that we are at last on the way to a final settlement. 
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It is in this light that we must look upon the admirable 
work accomplished by the Experts, in which Belgium has col- 
laborated with all her might and with the help of her previous 
studies, and which shows that Germany is able to pay. 

Belgium has given her immediate and complete adhesion, 
without any reservation, to the Experts’ Report, thus showing 
once more that, since the conclusion of the Peace Treaty, she 
has never ceased to be practical and moderate in seeking a solu- 
tion of the problem, and has never ceased to be steadfastly 
attached to the Entente. For, if she took her stand on the 
formal and repeated promises of the Allies, and especially on 
the solemn declaration at Ste. Adresse, where the representatives 
of Great Britain, France and Russia gave her the assurance 
that she would receive, after the close of hostilities, complete 
reparation for the damage she suffered; if she took her stand 
on the seventh of the fourteen points of the declaration made 
on January 8th, 1918, by President Wilson, which formed the 
basis of the Armistice and the Peace Treaty, she would certainly 
have the right to express her dissatisfaction. The Experts’ 
Report indeed implies a new and serious curtailment of her 
claim, and she will not receive the integral reparations which 
she was promised. But she consented to it readily and without 
delay, and is actively working in order that the report may come 
into execution as soon as possible. Will her effort be appreciated, 
and will she once more be considered to be a good “‘ European ” ? 

The Belgian Ministers have undertaken a series of official 
visits during the last week. They have been prompted to this 
action by the same spirit of Western solidarity and Allied agree- 
ment which has never ceased to inspire us during the last five 
years. Their present action is the natural consequence of what 
we have done before. It explains the aspirations of the whole 
country. If Belgium succeeds in bringing about a new confer- 
ence similar to those held two or three years ago, and such a 
conference is the only means by which fruitful results can be 
obtained, she will be well repaid for her trouble. 

But Belgium’s adhesion to the Experts’ plan does not imply 
a premature relinquishment of the guarantees which, with 
France, she still possesses. She agrees, no doubt, that the 
pledges provided by the report should be substituted for the 
economic control of the Ruhr, which, as I said, she never con- 
sidered efficacious in itself. But she could not consent to abandon 
her military guarantees, according to the suggestion of the 
German nationalists, before the application and organisation of 
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the new pledges. The experience of the past prevents her from 
following a course which would, besides, soon provoke new 
difficulties and violence. 

All things considered, the reparations problem seems to have 
entered on a favourable course, and its practical solution will 
be greeted by the world with the greatest relief and joy. 


But this, let me remind you, is not the only problem. There 
remains the supreme question of security and peace, which also 
requires a solution. It is to Belgium a question of life or death. 
I have endeavoured to explain to you that it interests not only 
Belgium, but also Great Britain, France and the whole of 
Europe. 
This constant preoccupation for her security led Belgium to 
take two steps which are often misunderstood. The one con- 
cerns her assent, in 1920, to the occupation of Frankfurt and 
Darmstadt, by French troops; the other is the military defensive 
Franco-Belgian agreement. 
_ You remember the conditions in which the occupation of 

Frankfurt was undertaken. Under the Peace Treaty, Germany 
agreed not to allow any of her troops to penetrate into a strip 
of territory fifty kilometres wide on the right bank of the Rhine; 
if this clause were violated, she would be considered as imperilling 
the peace of the world. Some riots of an anarchist character 
having occurred in the Ruhr, the Reich ignored this interdiction 
and sent several army divisions into the region. As a measure 
of sanction, France occupied a few more German towns. Belgium 
sent a battalion. These measures somewhat disturbed public 
opinion in Great Britain, where the paramount importance 
attached by us to the observation of the clauses dealing with 
the disarmament and the military neutralisation of the Rhine 
is not always understood. These are, for us, essential guarantees 
of the Versailles Treaty. After having been subjected to an 
unwarrantable invasion and to a despotic occupation of four 
years’ duration, Belgium cannot witness any progress of the 
German army in her direction, in contravention of the measures 
which the Allies considered indispensable to ensure the peace of 
the world, without being vividly reminded of the horrible treat- 
ment she received in 1914. 

When the Belgian Government took this step, it was in no 
way because they were influenced by a desire for conquest or 
because they wanted to follow France’s lead. ‘We must remember 
that the Government at this time was a coalition of the three 
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political parties and included three of the most prominent Socialist 
leaders. They acted in a spirit of protection and defence, and 
stipulated that they would withdraw their troops as soon as 
Germany once more acted in accordance with the Treaty. The 
Belgian battalion left Frankfurt immediately after the soldiers 
of the Reichswehr-left the Ruhr. 

The Franco-Belgian military convention was also concluded, 
in August 1920, by a Coalition Government formed of the three 
parties, and bears all the marks of a protective measure. It is 
purely defensive; it only comes into force in case of unjustified 
aggression on the part of Germany; further, it stipulates, in 
formal terms, that each of the signatory Governments, that is 
to say, the Belgian as well as the French Government, shall decide 
finally in each case whether it is to be applied. It is strictly 
limited to an attack on the part of Germany against French 
and Belgian territories: it is in no way a political alliance, as it 
has frequently and inaccurately been called; it in no way obliges 
Belgium to follow always and everywhere a policy similar to that 
of France. Above all, it is absolutely inaccurate to say that it 
is owing to the terms of this convention that Belgium accom- 
panied France into the Ruhr in January 1923. The latter 
operation has nothing to do with the defensive alliance of 1920, 
which, as I said, is strictly limited. In fact, when they con- 
cluded this convention, the Belgian Government wished to take 
the first step towards that Belgo-Franco-British Entente which 
they so ardently wish to see established, and to lay, so to speak, 
its foundation-stone. They kept the British Government fully 
informed of this agreement, and offered to conclude with them 
immediately a similar one. They cannot be blamed if this 
project did not materialise as early as 1920. Another proof that 
the convention has not the character which certain critics attri- 
buted to it may be found in the fact that it did not prevent 
Belgium from adopting a distinct policy in the reparation question, 
the nomination of the Experts, and Rhineland Separatism, 
without provoking any protest from the Government of the 
Republic. It is therefore inaccurate—I cannot be too emphatic 
on this point—to say or to think that, through the Entente of 
the two General Staffs or through the occupation of the Ruhr, 
Belgium has sunk her individuality and has bound her fate 
irrevocably to French foreign policy. On the contrary, she has 
jealously preserved her liberty of action and her autonomy. 
What may be said is that similarity of interests in the reparation 
question and legitimate apprehensions for the security of their 
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territories must necessarily on certain questions bind together the 
policies of Belgium and France, just as similarity of economic 
needs and a common desire for peace must bring together Belgium 
and Great Britain. But, in the one case as in the other, Belgium 
remains herself and has her own policy, exclusively and tenaciously 
Belgian, based on her geographical situation, her economic 
interests and her historical traditions. 


The same principles have inspired the attitude observed by 
Belgium with regard to Luxembourg, which I should like to 
outline briefly. 

The Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg is, as you know, a small 
State of 500,000 nationals (250,000 in the country itself and 
250,000 abroad), which is a prolongation of the Belgian territory 
towards the south-east. Historically and racially, it is obviously 
Belgian. The Great Powers, in 1839, without any justification 
detached half of the old Duchy of Luxembourg from our country, 
and gave it, as a distinct State, to the King of Holland as com- 
pensation for the loss of the Southern Netherlands, in spite of 
the fact that the Belgian Revolution in 1830 took place in 
Luxembourg as well as in Brussels and that, from 1831 to 1839, 
the deputies from Luxembourg sat in the Belgian Chamber. 
The Grand-Duchy was gradually drawn towards Germany and 
entered the Zollverein. Though neutral, its territory was in- 
vaded like that of Belgium, and even before, by the German 
armies, in 1914. Under the Treaty of Versailles it was with- 
drawn from the Zollverein, but its future became uncertain. 
At one period it drifted towards France, and a plebiscite took 
place, two-thirds of the population voting for economic union 
with France, while one-third only voted for Belgium. The 
Belgian Government would not recognise such a solution of the 
question. They considered that Luxembourg must necessarily 
be attached to Belgium, and did not admit that another Power, 
even France, should take her place in this way. They refused 
all compromise and rejected all measures aiming directly or 
indirectly at preventing the Grand-Duchy from entering into 
their sphere of influence. They succeeded. An economic treaty, 
completed by a series of judicial, intellectual and administrative 
measures, was signed in Brussels, in July 1921. This treaty gives 
satisfaction to Belgian policy with regard to the Grand-Duchy, 
and, while respecting the sovereignty of the latter, binds it 
economically to Belgium. This partially realised the revision of 
the 1839 treaties provided for by Article 31 of the Versailles 
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Treaty, and is one of the clearest and most decided proofs of the 
independent character of Belgian policy since the Armistice. 


The same geographical situation, economic interests and ancient 
traditions determined Belgium’s policy towards her northern 
neighbours. Belgium and Holland are faced by a double problem of 
great importance. Both in the west and in the east it is the problem 
of security. Our frontier on the Meuse as well as the dependence 
of Antwerp on supplies coming through the Scheldt naturally 
enough cause us some anxiety. As long as Belgium remained 
neutral, these problems did not come to the front. Although 
Dutch Limburg had been violently detached from her in 1839, 
peace-loving Belgium did not think of reconquering it. But 
she is obsessed by the idea of a fresh German invasion and fears 
that, in the future, the narrow strip of territory which separates 
the Belgian province of Limburg from the Reich might not be 
respected, the German armies having crossed it during the retreat 
of 1918. Belgium does not demand the restitution of this strip 
of territory, but she fervently hopes that Holland will come to 
an understanding with her to ensure its common defence. In 
the same way, she asks that the Scheldt should be used to protect 
and supply her territory. She wishes to obtain on both points a 
solution which will end her anxieties. 

From the point of view of her essential economic interests, 
is it not strange and contrary to all reality that the estuary of 
the great Belgian river on which Antwerp stands, which is of 
no great interest to Holland, should be placed under the exclusive 
sovereignty of the latter? Belgium, here again, does not ask 
either for the estuary or for its banks. It is Dutch territory 
and it will remain Dutch. But she wishes to settle the questions 
of the administration and navigation of the river, on which her 
existence depends, in such a way that she will control it, or will 
at least have the right to demand what is essential to her existence. 
Can you imagine the mouth of the Thames or of the Clyde in 
foreign hands? This is, more or less, the situation with which 
we are confronted, and our fears are not vain, since history 
shows, by the ruin of Antwerp which followed the closure of 
the Scheldt in the seventeenth century, that the danger is only 


-too real, 


We find thus a double problem of military and economic 
security, which the war opened anew and which the Treaty 
of Versailles has not solved. With the help of her Allies, Belgium 
tried to bring about a solution in 1920, and a treaty was negotiated 
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with Holland; but grave obstacles occurred which prevented its 
signature, and negotiations are ‘now suspended. This result 
cannot be considered satisfactory. 

All these questions, however, can be summed up in one, to 
which I must refer because it contains a solution to the others : 
the status of Belgium, a European problem which interests 
especially France and England, is still in a transitory stage, 
and constitutes an obstacle to peace. It must be settled, and it 
can only be settled with the friendly and enlightened support 
of the two great Western Powers which are most interested in 
it by their geographical position and their political interests. 

By what means can a solution be reached? By the Pact 
of Guarantee drafted at Cannes, which unfortunately went no 
further. It ought to be taken up again without delay. The 
Allied Governments who understand the necessity of realising 
at last this inseparable complement of the Versailles Treaty 
will reap the fruits of their efforts. It will be the means of 
appeasing fears and anxieties and of preparing the people for the 
political system represented by the League of Nations. 

For Belgium, and this is the last aspect of her external policy, 
is a sincere believer in the League of Nations. Personally, I 
have the greatest faith in the noble ideal for which the League 
stands. It represents a new political régime, destined to flourish 
in the future. For small countries, in particular, which depend 
on the respect of treaties and of international morality, the 
League constitutes an incomparable and powerful support. We 
place on it our strongest hopes, for, once the question of repara- 
tions is settled and the peace of Western Europe secured, the 
maintenance of this peace and the reform of the ancient arbitrary 
methods of force will depend on the League of Nations. We 
must support it, defend it, and cherish it. Its conception is 
the finest achievement of the Peace Conference, and, if the League 
lives and prospers, war itself may at last be for ever conquered. 


I cannot end this lecture without asking you to forgive me 
for detaining you so long. You will realise that I felt I must 
do my best to enlighten you as to the policy and the real aims 
of my country. Belgians so seldom have the opportunity of 
stating in any detail their hopes and their beliefs before a com- 
petent British audience like this one. I have not been able to 
resist the temptation to further the task which I had set myself, 
of reconciling our views and opinions. I have tried especially to 
explain to you, as clearly as possible, our ideals and our needs, 
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The experience I have had of many inter-allied and international 
conferences convinces me that the majority of political conflicts, 
at least between friendly nations, are the consequences of mis- 
understandings. People do not understand each other, or they 
understand each other in the wrong way. Ignorance of a foreign 
language is, in itself, a cause of trouble and suspicion. Let us 
all make an effort to understand each other better. For more 
than five years I have, for my part, endeavoured in all good 
faith and, I assure you, sincerely, to understand the British 
mentality, and it seems to me that, within certain limits, I have 
succeeded. It is for this purpose that I have learnt your language, 
although unfortunately, I speak it too badly to use it to-night. 
This effort was necessary in order that I should penetrate your 
thoughts and sympathise with them. But no effort was needed 
on my part, or on the part of any of my compatriots, to bring 
our hearts closer to yours. The admirable and disinterested 
help which Great Britain and the British Empire gave to un- 
happy Belgium in the most tragic hours of her life, the infinite 
charity and inexhaustible generosity which thousands of our 
families experienced for several years in British homes, have 
left in Belgium everlasting memories. 

International friendship rests on such actions and such 
memories, and the affection which Belgium feels towards your 
great and noble nation is as deep as her gratitude. 


HENRI JASPAR. 








THE RECONSTRUCTION OF HUNGARY. 


(Paper read on May 22nd, 1924.) 


I NEED not, in speaking to this Institute, emphasise the vital 
importance to the future peace and well-being of Europe of securing 
economic and political stability in Austria and Hungary. 

The problem of Europe is a problem of the North Centre 
(Germany), the East (Russia) and the South-east: and to the 
South-east, Austria and Hungary, particularly the latter, present 
the key. The League of Nations has already made great progress 
in its task with Austria; and apart from the astonishing economic 
and financial results there, the political fruits of the task have 
already been gathered. The fears of complications through 
an annexation movement with Germany, or of revolution followed 
by intervention—perhaps competitive intervention—by other 
countries already seem remote; but they were very real less than 
_ two years ago. Even more vital is the situation of Hungary. 
Her relations with her neighbours—particularly with Czecho- 
Slovakia, with Roumania, with Serbia—are the crucial factor 
in the political situation of Central and South-east Europe. 
If they can be satisfactorily established the prospects of peace 
for the whole continent will, beyond any doubt, be very sub- 
stantially increased. I propose to explain later how the League’s 
financial work, apart from its primary object, can help—indeed 
has already helped—to improve these relations. 

The situation, and the recent history, of the two remnants 
of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, which, with the help of 
the League, are now engaged in the task of reconstruction, present 
striking contrasts. The new Austria is essentially a financial 
and industrial country. More than three-quarters of her popula- 
tion derive their living from finance, trade and industry, less 
than a quarter from agriculture. The greater part of both her 
food supplies and her raw materials requires to be imported from 
abroad. Hungary, on the other hand, has always been and 
remains above all an agricultural country : the bulk of her people 
are on the land. She is more than self-sufficient in the prime 
necessities of life. One result has been that the fall of the currency 
which, by depriving Austria of her ability to import, menaced 
her with imminent starvation, was not so catastrophic or disas- 
trous for Hungary; and, for the same reason, the fall of the 
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Hungarian crown was less rapid than the Austrian. Ultimate 
disaster, if the fall was not arrested, was indeed inevitable, but it 
was not so imminent. 

This is not the only contrast. The new Austria left by the 
Treaty of St. Germain was an amorphous fragment of the older 
and greater Austria, with a capital comprising more than a third 
of the total population, with frontiers which became economic 
barriers separating her urban population from the sources of 
their food, her factories from their raw materials and their 
markets. Hungary, though reduced to one-third by the Treaty 
of Trianon, retained her essential character and configuration. 
She remained a producing agricultural country, with population 
and resources alike reduced, but capable of much the same 
economic equilibrium. And she retained a strong sense of local 
patriotism which was never perhaps so strong in Austria, and there 
—at least for the time—practically disappeared with the new 
frontiers. 

The histories of the two countries during the last five years 
reflect both these contrasts and also a striking difference in 
national temperament. Before the social upheaval which suc- 
ceeded the war the more pliant and less combative Austrian bent : 
there was no violent clash. The Left—the Social Democrats— 
assumed power. The Social Democrats were succeeded by the 
bourgeois party, the Christian Socialists, who have for several 
years governed Austria by means of the support of small minority 
parties little superior in total strength to the Left opposition. 
Under both régimes, till the League scheme was introduced in 
1922, government became lax and administration inefficient. 
Austria slipped into the position of the beggar of Europe. Charity, 
public or private, responded munificently but failed to restore. 
Only with the League scheme did she make a serious and deter- 
mined effort, which now has every prospect of success, of returning 
to a position of self-supporting independence. 

The history of Hungary, less mutilated by the conditions of 
peace, more stable in her basic agricultural resources, with an 
intense national feeling, with a sterner and less pliant and pacific 
population, has been very different. The movement of social 
unrest found its expression not in a political capture of the reins 
of government but in a violent revolution. For four and a half 
months Bela Kun ruled with the methods of a Red Terror. The 
reaction was no less violent. The Roumanian army marched in. 
When they left, the Hungarian Right resumed power: a White 
Terror replaced the Red. In the end, when order and stable 
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conditions were regained the Government—the administration— 
and the political forces were not fundamentally different in 
personnel, in class and in tendency, from those of the war or the 
pre-war period. Hungary had a strong, competent and drastic 
Government. She made very real and determined efforts to 
restore her financial and economic position without external aid. 
The “ relief credits’ given by foreign Governments to Austria 
amounted to some twenty-five million sterling: those asked for 
and given to Hungary amount only to some half million—one- 
fiftieth part. And under her strong and courageous though mis- 
guided and unfortunate Finance Minister, HegeduS, a really 
heroic effort was made to balance the Budget and restore the 
value of the crown. The attempt failed for three reasons. 
Hungary had been weakened and disorganised not only by the war 
but by the subsequent revolution and foreign occupation. She 
was burdened not only by specific debts but by the weight of the 
indefinite and unassessed reparation obligation. And lastly 
M. HegeduS unfortunately attempted not only to stabilise but 
to increase the value of the crown. No country could in such 
‘ circumstances have stood the strain of such an impossible and 
misdirected effort. The tale is a tragic one. HegeduS lost his 
power; under the strain his mind failed and he finally committed 
suicide. The failure made any renewed effort on more practicable 
lines more difficult. It is no less a tragic reflection that, in spite 
of impoverishment by war and revolution, the courageous and 
determined effort made at this time by Hungary to restore her- 
self would almost certainly have succeeded if the reparation 
charges had been fixed at the sums at which (under pressure of 
the League scheme) they have now been determined, and if the 
goal aimed at had been stabilisation and not appreciation. No 
external reconstruction schemé—no external loan—no external 
control would have been needed. 

But the heroic attempt failed; and there was no strength 
for another. Nor were the conditions ready, for the reparation 
charge remained indefinite. The crown fell—more slowly than 
the Austrian—but steadily and inevitably. The Budget fell 
further into disequilibrium, 

Thus in spite of many differences in the conditions and pre- 
ceding history, Hungary at last presented a problem to the Powers 
which in its main features was the same as that of Austria: a 
rapidly depreciating currency and an unbalanced Budget; an 
inability in the financial, economic and political forces of the 
country to achieve unaided restoration. As we shall see, the 
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solution found is also in its main principles identical with those 
ound effective in Austria. 

The technical scheme, though complicated in its detail, is 
simple in its main outline and may be briefly described. The 
trouble with Hungary as with Austria was twofold. In the first 
place, there was the fall in the crown, partly causing and partly 
caused by the unbalanced Budget. Behind and below this was 
the deeper and less manageable evil of an adverse commercial 
balance. Hungary, like Austria, was buying and consuming 
much more than she was producing and selling. Before this 
double problem the League, in both cases, very deliberately 
limited and clearly defined its réle. The responsibility it assumed 
was expressly limited to the financial and budgetary evil. It 
is, of course, true that no permanent stability is possible unless 
the economic as well as the financial position is satisfactory. 
Indeed the second cannot be permanently satisfactory unless the 
first is also satisfactory. But in the first place the Budget 
and financial position are essentially manageable and controllable 
by official or centralised action, whereas the economic balance 
is the net result of the individual activities of the country. In 
the second place, a sound financial position—a relatively stable 
currency—is the essential basis which the economic life of a 
country requires for its development. Without this basis the 
economic equilibrium was much more difficult and might be 
impossible : with it there was no reason to fear that the country 
could not achieve its own economic salvation. 

The League took this position even in dealing with Austria. 
There the risk was much greater. Indeed fears were generally 
entertained, though happily to all appearance they were disproved 
by later events, that Austria was essentially not “ viable” : 
that with every advantage of a fair start her resources would not 
enable her to maintain her people, and that profound changes in 
the size of the population by emigration or starvation might be 
inevitable. There can be no such fears for Hungary, with her 
rich natural resources and self-sufficiency in food. “ Adaptations 
may be—will be—required,” said the Financial Committee. 
“* An economic policy adjusted to the conditions must be adopted. 
Some changes in her economic life may well develop. Great 
improvements in the facilities for foreign trade are required. 
But all these things are possible, and all will be facilitated by 
financial stability.” The essential contribution of the League 
scheme, therefore, is to give financial stability. On this basis 
Hungary must develop her own economic life and achieve the 
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best standard of life that is possible. The League can perhaps 
help in certain respects. It has given sound advice as to economic 
policy. It is improving foreign trade facilities by improving 
political relations, and can perhaps further assist in this sphere 
by its influence with other States. But its direct and essential 
object is to give a basis by securing the stability of the crown. 

How does it propose to achieve this object ? 

Well, in the first place, the scheme provides for the immediate 
stoppage of inflation—of printing additional uncovered notes. 
For this purpose a new Bank of Issue is being founded. The 
Bank is independent of the Government, which forgoes its own 
right of note issue. It will work on sound and tried principles 
of central banking and its statutes have been carefully examined 
and approved by League experts. It will pursue a policy of 
maintaining a stable value in the crown, neither increasing its 
value so as to augment the burden of the national debt and impede 
exports, nor letting it fall and so causing all the evils of uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

This is obviously the first step, but it is no less obviously 
‘ insufficient in itself. If State expenditure continues to exceed 
receipts from taxation, the State will have no means of meeting 
its daily requirements except by new inflation. No technical 
safeguards against inflation could permanently resist the pressure 
of the State’s necessities. An essential part of the scheme, 
therefore, is to balance the Budget. In Hungary the trouble 
has been not so much an excessive total expenditure—indeed 
expenditure on certain services has been obviously insufficient— 
as an inadequate yield of taxation. To some extent this has been 
due to the continual fall in the crown; for there is necessarily 
always an interval between assessment and collection of taxes, 
and if the purchasing value of the currency has diminished in the 
meantime the State loses. This loss will be automatically 
corrected with the arrest of inflation. In addition, however, 
to secure a balanced Budget, extra taxation will be required and 
some economies must be made to offset necessary increases in 
other directions. This process of reform necessarily takes time. 
The League estimates that a period of some two years will be 
necessary before the Budget can be in a stable condition. 

But inflation must stop, not in two years, but at once. How 
then can the deficits be met during these two years of reform? 
There is only one answer: a loan is necessary. The League 
estimates the sum required at two hundred and fifty million gold 
crowns; just over ten million pounds sterling. This is less than 
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half of the sum raised for the more difficult needs of Austria. 
The League experts are convinced that, in view of the less difficult 
conditions of Hungary, and her more stable internal resources, 
this smaller sum should be sufficient. I may remark incidentally 
that, up to date, the Austrian scheme has, in fact, required 
considerably less than was anticipated. 

So far I have spoken of the technical financial aspects of the 
reconstruction scheme. Its political aspect is, however, at least 
as important. The reason why Hungarian reconstruction started 
so much later than Austrian was not only that the need was less 
urgent, but that the political difficulties were much greater. 
The plain fact is that while no one was afraid of a restored Austria, 
several countries speculated with doubt and hesitation upon 
the probable attitude of a restored Hungary. In addition to 
general causes of distrust there were a number of specific disputes 
which had embittered Hungary’s relations with her neighbours 
for several years and defied all attempts at settlement. Now the 
League can only undertake such work as it now has in hand if 
there is unanimous agreement on the part of the countries specially 
interested. And in this case the countries interested included not 
only Hungary herself and the Great Powers, but Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugoslavia and Roumania. Before the work could begin officially, 
it was necessary that these countries should not only acquiesce 
in Hungary’s restoration, but positively desire it, and actively 
collaborate in it, through their organ the League, whose action 
they had power to block. This was a hard condition, very 
irksome to all those who were trying to prepare the way for 
League action. But it has proved an extremely valuable one. 
Everyone knew that reconstruction could not begin until every 
country interested desired it : everyone knew that this condition 
could not be realised until the outstanding disputes had been 
ended. The reconstruction scheme thus gave an impetus and a 
time-limit for the settlement of disputes which had dragged on 
for years. More than this, the League offered an unequalled 
opportunity for discussion and settlement. For months before 
September last, for example, both Dr. Bene’ and Count Bethlen 
had recognised that it was desirable that they should meet and 
discuss their differences. But a meeting proved impracticable. 
Had it taken place at Prague the political excitement at Budapest 
would have endangered Count Bethlen’s position. Had it taken 
place at Budapest, Dr. BeneS’ position would have been endan- 
gered at Prague. A meeting even in neutral territory would 
have been watched so anxiously in both countries that it could 
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scarcely have lasted more than a day or two—and longer time 
was necessary. The Assembly of the League offered exactly 
the opportunity required. Both Dr. Bene’ and Count Bethlen 
were at Geneva for a month as members of the Assembly. Being 
there for this purpose they had the opportunity of meeting 
frequently and quietly for long and intimate discussions. 
Throughout the month the questions in dispute were then dis- 
cussed between Count Bethlen on the one hand and Dr. Bene& 
(Czecho-Slovakia), M. Titulesco (Roumania), and M. Ninchitch 
(Jugoslavia). Some of the questions were settled: the rest were 
placed in the way of settlement. Many of these questions were 
trivial in character; but even these had assumed an importance 
out of proportion to their original character through the political 
feeling which had gathered round them. They included questions 
of the nationality of a large number of persons who had migrated 
from Czecho-Slovakia to Hungary between 1918-21; as to the 
possession of certain archives of the old Empire; as to the counter- 
claims between Hungary and Roumania in relation to the 

Roumanian occupation; as to frontier difficulties which the 
‘ Delimitation Commission had failed to settle; as to armistice 
and restitution claims, and as to liberation bonds and reparation 
claims which the Reparation Commission and the interested 
Governments had failed to settle; as to transit difficulties where 
the new frontiers divided a railway station from the industries 
of the towns it served. 

I need not describe in detail the irksome and trying negotia- 
tions which took place between September and March of this 
year. It is enough to say that under pressure of the impetus 
and time-limit of the League scheme, and with the aid of the 
influences at the disposal of the League, the disputes were settled, 
and the Protocol engaging the responsibility of the League and 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, 
Jugoslavia and Hungary for the scheme had been signed by all 
these countries by March 14. It was then that the advantage 
of the hard condition of unanimity became apparent. Willingness 
to sign was a barometer of good relations between Hungary and 
her neighbours, and by March 14 it pointed more nearly to “ set 
fair’? than at any time since the war. The improvement in 
political conditions achieved in these six months, as an incidental 
result of the reconstruction negotiations, was indeed remarkable. 
If the political difficulties caused delay, the political fruits were 
an ample compensation. 

There was one settlement of the greatest importance affecting 
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the bases of Hungary’s financial position which was achieved in 
the same way. Ever since the Treaty any attempt at self- 
restoration was handicapped by the weight of a quite indefinite 
reparation obligation. Financial restoration means at the best 
a big effort and great sacrifices. It is hopeless to expect them 
(Germany and Hungary alike supply the proof) if those who are 
asked to make them have no assurances that the rewards will not 
go to others, 7.e. that reform once achieved will not result in a 
higher reparation demand than would otherwise have been 
made. But for this HegeduS might have succeeded. In four 
years the Reparation Commission had made no progress with 
this question. It at once confronted the League. No recon- 
struction scheme would have been either possible, or indeed 
justifiable, if its results were in danger of being exploited or 
defeated by reparation demands. In a few months, with the 
aid of the League, a settlement was negotiated which fixes not 
only reparation but all charges imposed by the Treaty for twenty 
years at the very moderate total of an average ten million gold 
crowns per annum. How moderate this charge is, how great a 
blessing it would have been to Hungary if it could have been 
fixed earlier, is shown by a striking comparison. The standard 
payment recommended by the experts for Germany is two and 
a half milliard gold marks—or forty-one shillings per head per 
annum. The Hungarian charge is one shilling per head. 

Not only has the League scheme secured settlement in these 
long-disputed questions, but it offers security for the future 
by providing for their due observance. Protocol I—the political 
Protocol signed by Great Britain, France, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia and Hungary herself—includes an under- 
taking on the part of these countries to “ respect the political 
independence, the territorial integrity and the sovereignty of 
Hungary,” to avoid any attempt “to obtain any special or 
exclusive economic advantage calculated directly or indirectly 
to compromise that independence,” and a further engagement 
to accept the decision of the League on any question which may 
arise. Moreover, Hungary undertakes to observe strictly and 
loyally the obligations of the Treaty of Trianon, in particular 
the military clauses, and the system of control affords an ad- 
ditional safeguard in this respect. So too with regard to repara- 
tion, the establishment of a regular Budget will facilitate the 
very limited payments now fixed. On the other hand, as a 
further safeguard against these demands endangering the recon- 
struction or the security of the loan, it is provided that even 
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these small payments are to be made in Hungarian crowns and 
only converted if the exchange position allows, and are to be 
stopped altogether if the Commissioner-General who may be in 
power whenever the Budget equilibrium is in danger in the next 
twenty years so decides. 

The mainspring of the whole of the scheme is, of course, the 
external loan of two hundred and fifty million gold crowns, 
which is being negotiated at this moment. The loan will not 
be guaranteed by a number of external Governments as the 
Austrian one was. The Financial Committee consider that they 
should not be required. 

For Austria, Government guarantees were necessary, they 
say— 


“because by September 1922 Austria’s financial position (com- 
bined with her dependence upon imported food and raw materials) 
was such as to present a real risk of social disorder developing 
to a point at which it would destroy the value of any securities 
she could offer. Moreover, the efficacy of League control was 
untried and unknown; and the recuperative power of a country 
when given the support of currency reform was equally a matter 
of conjecture. The position of Hungary to-day is very different. 
Her Budget is by no means in so desperate a condition. The 
disorganisation of her economic life measured by the depreciation 
of the currency is considerably less; her natural resources (par- 
ticularly her self-sufficiency in food) afford a more solid basis; 
her agricultural population does not present the risks feared for 
the industrial population of Austria. Above all, perhaps, we 
have the proved results of the Austrian experience: the astonish- 
ing increase both in the value of the assigned revenues and the 
general economic and financial recovery that have resulted from 
stabilisation and control. 

‘“‘ We therefore propose that the loan shall be secured on certain 
assigned revenues of the Hungarian State, with the provision that 
additional revenues shall be assigned if necessary, and the whole 
reinforced by the scheme of comprehensive reform and control 
described in this Report. Before referring in detail to the assigned 
revenues, we wish to make it clear beyond any possibility of mis- 
understanding that we regard their value as dependent upon the 
adoption of the whole scheme, which must be regarded as an 
interdependent entity.” 


The revenues to be immediately assigned as security are the 
customs, the tobacco monopoly, the salt monopoly and the 
sugar tax. These the Financial Committee conservatively 
estimated should produce at least fifty million gold crowns a 
year. The actual returns for the first quarter of this year are 
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at the rate of 85-2 millions—which obviously gives a very hand- 
some margin over the service of a loan of two hundred and fifty 
millions. These revenues will pass directly into the hands of 
the League’s Commissioner-General, Mr. J. Smith of Boston, 
U.S.A. (and when he is not in office, of another controlling 
authority), who will retain what is wanted for the service of the 
loan as a first charge and hand over the rest to the Government 
for its current needs. Should there be any failure in these 
revenues, any or all of the remaining revenues of Hungary, 
except the railway receipts, are to be similarly assigned. 

The best security of the loan, however, is the success of the 
reconstruction. To secure that the reforms are duly realised 
the Commissioner-General controls the Hungarian Budget and 
has the proceeds of the loan in his hands as a sanction to secure 
that effect is given to his decisions till the Council of the League 
find that ‘‘ the financial stability on a sound and durable basis 
is assured.” His office will then terminate, but the assigned 
revenues will continue to be controlled, and the Commissioner- 
General himself will be reappointed with his full powers over 
the Budget if at any time within the next twenty years that 
stability is again endangered. 

The preparatory work has now been completed. The scheme 
has been drawn up and agreed to by the seven countries chiefly 
interested and by Hungary. The Reparation Commission has 
waived its rights so as to give the reconstruction loan a clear 
first charge on all the revenues of Hungary required as security. 
The Commissioner-General has been appointed. The programme 
of reform has been worked out in detail and incorporated with 
the Protocols in Hungarian law. All steps have been taken to 
stop inflation and to found the new independent Bank of Issue, 
which will begin to function early in June. The necessary 
measures to secure financial reserves in the meantime have been 
taken by means of an internal effort by Hungary herself. 

The next stage is the floating of the external loan, which is, 
of course, vital to the execution of the scheme. With it the 
League Delegation is confident that the financial reconstruction 
of Hungary can and will be accomplished, and that the stability 
and comparative prosperity already secured for Austria can be 
extended to her neighbour. 

With this prospect ahead I cannot refrain from concluding 
with a few words of optimism on the general economic condition 
of Europe. I believe firmly, and have consistently believed, 
that for several years the economic recovery of Europe, 
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disguised by the fall and fluctuation of exchanges, disguised and 
retarded by the central problem of reparation, has been steadily 
progressing. One by one the worst fears of the post-armistice 
period have been proving unreal or exaggerated, the fear of 
general Bolshevism or disinclination to work, of the permanent 
effects of destruction of capital and credit, of inadequacy of 
producing power, of a shortage of raw materials or of transport 
by sea and land—I mention only factors each of which at differ- 
ent stages has been thought to constitute the fundamental trouble. 
The fact is that the economic life of Europe during these years 
has been steadily growing up from below: the individual worker 
has resumed his habits of work, the individual manufacturer, 
within an at first narrow but soon widening range, has renewed 
his trade connections. They have been impeded by difficulties 
of State finance and official restrictions, but on the whole they 
have been making way against them. Above all, in the inter- 
national sphere the impediments have been disastrous, but we 
have a better hope now than at any previous time that the 
greatest of them all will now be removed. And even with this 
impediment the progress has been real. Consider what has 
happened in the countries which caused most anxiety. The 
League itself has done much—in Austria, in Hungary, in Danzig, 
in the Saar, in Upper Silesia and in Greece. Outside its action, 
Poland has built a strong and prosperous economic life in spite 
of all the disturbance of its disorganised exchange, and is now 
making a notable, and so far successful, attempt to obtain stability 
even in its finances. Even in Russia there seems now a slow 
building up from a lower economic level. Czecho-Slovakia has 
restored her finances and established an apparent stability. 
The north of Europe is generally sound. Even in Germany the 
durability and toughness of her economic life in the midst of 
apparently crushing difficulties has certainly exceeded the 
economists’ anticipations. That the Ruhr occupation did not 
cause greater havoc in countries so intimately connected with 
it as Holland, Czecho-Slovakia and Switzerland, shows how 
strongly rooted and stable the economic life of these countries 
had become. The essential economic strength of France, and 
the limits which this strength enables her to set to her financial 
troubles when she cares to make the effort, is now well recognised. 
The economic position of Italy is obviously more stable. In our 
country—dependent above all on external trade, and therefore 
above all injured by the impediments to international traffic— 
the position and the prospects are at least better than they have 
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been for years. Once settle the German reparation problem— 
and so afford a basis of certainty on which the statesmen and 
traders of Europe can build with confidence—and the economic 
life of Europe will attain its new equilibrium. It will not per- 
haps give all countries or all classes the standard of life or the 
full sense of security they enjoyed before the war. But at least 
those darker fears of the post-armistice period—that western 
civilisation was perhaps doomed to crumble and disappear, that 
Europe was perhaps fated to fall to a definitely lower level of 
existence—will become nightmares of the past, only to regain a 
grim reality if the memories of the last great war fail to save us 
from another. 


J. A. SALTER. 





The discussion following the above address was opened by Dr. 
Seton-Watson, who considered that insufficient emphasis had been laid 
on the political factors. He regarded the problem as fundamentally 
political, There was no analogy between Austria and Hungary. 
Austria was down and out, and acknowledged defeat. Hungary was 
still controlled by representatives of the old régime. In Austria the 
balance of parties, however objectionable in some ways, served to 
stabilise the régime. In Hungary we had violent swings in different 
directions. He emphasised the lengths to which the reactionary move- 
ment had gone, restriction of the franchise, land reform burked, growth 
of large estates, etc., and drew a generally gloomy picture of the internal 
conditions. He concluded with the question—was a democratic 
Hungary really impossible? He thought not. 

Lord Newton agreed that there was no analogy between Austria 
and Hungary. Hungary was surrounded by enemies—Austria had 
none. Why should not Hungary be allowed to prefer a monarchical 
and even a reactionary régime? A monarchy was no more essentially 
belligerent than.a republic. The talk of militarism was nonsense. 
As an agricultural State, bankrupt and totally disarmed, Hungary 
was no more a danger than sheep would be to a flock of wolves. 

As to reparation, he failed to see why Hungary should be called 
on to pay at all. She had been deprived of two-thirds of her territory 
and inhabitants, and subjected to the evils of Bolshevism and of the 
Rumanian occupation. What justice was there in asking more of her ? 
No nation had been treated more harshly under the Paris treaties. 

Mr. Wickham Steed considered that while the financial risk was 
less than in the case of Austria, the political risk was greater. Hungary, 
he considered, was a most difficult country to understand, and some 
knowledge of the language was essential. He alluded to the “ No- 
no-never ’”’ movement; to the disproportionate number of nobles in 
the country which rendered it top-heavy, and to other dangerous 
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internal symptoms. There might be no reason against a monarchy if 
the country as distinguished from the nobility really desired it, but 
many reasons against the restoration of a Habsburg monarchy. He 
did not want the League to burn its fingers, and asked, therefore, 
whether adequate provision had been made to meet possible internal 
complications. 

Sir William Goode pointed out that the per capita wealth in 
Germany was much greater than that in Hungary. As regarded the 
landholders, they had lost twenty per cent. of their land. Count 
Bethlen had been criticised as pro-“‘ Awakening Magyar,” but the 
“ Awakening Magyars” were now the most bitter opponents of his 
Government and of the League scheme. Count Bethlen deserved 
great credit for having in less than six months settled every outstanding 
difficulty with the enemies of his country. 

Admiral Troubridge was inclined to agree with the last speaker 
rather than with Dr. Seton-Watson or Mr. Wickham Steed. Neither 
of these had been, as he had, in Hungary since the war. He alluded 
to Count Tisza’s attempts to stop the war, and to the good treatment 
of the English residents during hostilities. The reaction was not 
surprising. First Karolyi had signed away two-thirds of his country 
without a mandate. This had been followed by the horrors of the Bela 
Kun régime and the Rumanian occupation, an occupation by men of a 
lower civilisation, characterised by deliberate destruction. He was 
astonished at the moderation of the reaction. Labour visitors to the 
country were always misled by the industrial minority of Budapest, 
who did not represent the real feeling of the country which is over- 
whelmingly agricultural. There was nothing to fear from Hungary, 
the real. obstacle to settlement was the attitude of the neighbouring 
nations, which time would without doubt modify. 

In replying, Sir Arthur Salter pointed out that the League had to be 
impartial as between political parties except that in an extreme case 
the League could withhold its assistance. Would Dr. Seton-Watson 
have really preferred that? Did he think that the League should 
have deliberately stood aside to let Hungary fall into financial chaos 
on the chance that a government more to his taste would have 
emerged from the chaos—with the obvious risk that it would be 
worse even from his own point of view ? 

With regard to the political danger, he agreed with Lord Newton. 
The army was a fraction of that possessed by Hungary’s neighbours. 
Hungary had only 35,000 men on a voluntary and long-service basis, 
while Serbia had 130,000, Rumania 200,000 and Czecho-Slovakia 
150,000, all on a conscript and short-time basis. 

There had been a political danger in Austria, the danger associated 
with starvation and revolution. This would have wrecked her revenues ; 
guarantees were therefore necessary. There was no corresponding 
danger in the case of Hungary. 














REVIEWS. 


Germany and Europe. By Count Harry KESSLER. 1923. (Yale 
University Press. 8vo. Ios. 6d.) 


CounT KEsSsLER’s unwearying labours for peace and understanding 
between the combatants in the Great War are honourably known to 
all who concern themselves with foreign affairs; and he has never 
rendered a more valuable service to the cause he has at heart than 
in the lectures delivered at Williamstown in the summer of 1923 
before the Institute of Politics. Few books dealing with such burning 
topics in such an objective and conciliatory spirit have appeared in 
any language since 1914. If “‘ tout connaitre, c’est tout pardonner ” 
is an unattainable ideal so soon after such a conflict, ‘‘ tout connaitre, 
c'est tout comprendre”’ is a maxim the truth of which is at last 
becoming generally recognised. 

Count Kessler begins his survey with a timely reminder that, 
though each side only believed and only denounced the misdoings 
of its enemies, atrocities are inherent in the nature of war; and he 
adds that, in his opinion, there were fewer of them on all sides than 
the world has been led to think. He himself tracked down at the 
time some legends of Russian savagery. He denounces the civilian 
sowers of hate, not forgetting his own countrymen Lissauer and 
Sombart, whom, he assures us, most of the soldiers at the front 
ridiculed and despised; and he mentions the names of a number of 
the younger writers and poets who, both during and after the war, 
expressed the longing for world peace and world justice, as men like 
Romain Rolland and Barbusse had done in France. Long before the 
end of the conflict, he assures us from wide personal experience, and 
long before the issue was decided, a great hatred of war and of 
militarism had penetrated the mass of the German people. At the 
end of the struggle Germany was full of leaders like Rathenau and 
Erzberger, Haase and Eisner, ready to co-operate with men of good- 
will in other nations. ‘‘ They were the best security for peace Europe 
has had. It was, indeed, a new Germany, in which the best of her 
past, the traditions of Goethe, of Kant and the Humboldts, had 
risen to the surface and were waiting for the opportunity to lead 
the nation.” 

This fair vision, the colours of which some readers may think too 
brightly tinted, was shattered by the Treaty of Versailles, the political 
and economic effects of which are set forth in detail. Of greater 
interest to the readers of this JOURNAL is his temperate discussion of 
the responsibility for the war which ended in such a peace. His 
judgments are for the most part those now generally accepted by 
students all over the world who have taken off their war-spectacles. 
“The German Government knew, or should have known, that a war 
between Austria and Serbia would almost certainly bring Russia into 
the field and, by the working of the machinery of alliances, involve 
Germany itself and France. It thus secretly, and without taking any 
special guarantees, handed over the destinies of the German people 
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to a mixed lot of Hungarians, Poles and Czechs to gamble with at 
their pleasure.”” This, he adds, was a grave offence both against the 
German people and against Europe, and the documents prove that 
the German Government had “a lamentable share ”’ in the responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of the war. ‘‘ But they also prove beyond 
doubt that it was not alone responsible, for when, on July 28, it at 
last realised the immensity of its mistake and the imminence of war, 
it strained every nerve to avert it.’ Even were it otherwise, he 
argues, it would have been flagrantly unjust to punish the German 
people for a crime of which it was itself the first and foremost victim. 
‘The later portions of the book describe the characteristics of the 
new German democracy which was born in the trenches. The old 
system was cracking during the last year of the struggle, and when 
the Imperial edifice was overthrown by military defeat, the emanci- 
pated nation passionately desired to take its fate into its own hands. 
This demand was embodied in the new Constitution, the Factory 
Councils, and the Economic Parliament, of which an interesting 
account is given. ‘‘ The German, like the Russian, thought that 
political without economic control was hardly worth having, and his 
cry was for economic as well as political democracy.”’ In their new 
institutions, in the immense extension of the Jugendbewegung, in the 
pacifism of the Ruhr miners during the French invasion, and in similar 
tendencies Count Kessler finds grounds for encouragement and hope. 
The volume ends with a tribute to the League of Nations, ‘‘ which 
gives Europe its first real chance of solving fundamental problems,” 
and for admission into which the German Government asked at 
Versailles, but asked in vain. The Directors of the Williamstown 
Institute were well advised in inviting Count Kessler to America, 
and his lectures may be read with equal profit in both hemispheres. 
G. P. Goocn. 


L’entrée de la Suisse dans la Société des Nations. By Witttam E. 
RAPPARD. (Geneva: S. A. des Editions Sonor. 8vo. 81 pp.) 


PROFESSOR RAppARD’s study has already been included in 
Volume I of L’Origine et l’euvre de la Socidé des Nations, published 
by Rask-Orstedfondet, Copenhagen, in 1923. It is now reprinted in 
a handy form. 

The work is of profound interest to students of international 
relations for three reasons. It shows the projects which Swiss (like 
other people) were already thinking out, during the Great War, for 
the establishment of a League of Nations. Secondly, it makes clear 
the attitude of a very intelligent nation towards the League at its 
inception. Thirdly, it shows a close parallel in Switzerland with the 
circumstances under which the United States decided not to enter 
the League of Nations. In these circumstances the established 
neutrality of Switzerland had an appeal to the Swiss voter very 
similar to the appeal which the Monroe Doctrine had to the American 
citizen. 

Professor Rappard’s essay is prefaced by a short introduction, 
written by M. Motta, the distinguished Chief of the Swiss Political 
Department. M. Motta makes two interesting statements: first, 
that he has never believed that the League of Nations could dispose 
of anything more than moral resources in order to make its views 
prevail ; second, that the electoral campaign to decide whether Switzer- 
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land was to become a member of the League or not would have resulted 
in a refusal but for the active interest which the Federal Government 
took in the election and the firm attitude which it adopted. In 
particular, the proclamation which it issued a few days before the 
vote had, in M. Motta’s opinion, a very marked effect in the final 
decision of the electorate that Switzerland should enter the League. 

The essay shows how the neutrality of Switzerland was founded on 
the principle of isolation, but how this same neutrality has made 
Switzerland for many years the home of international societies and 
opinion. Hence the conflicting sentiments and arguments in the 
people, and sometimes in the same individuals, with respect to the 
question of Switzerland’s entering the League of Nations. Accord- 
ingly, while the question was still unsettled, the discussion that was 
going on in America, as to whether the United States would join, 
was watched by the Swiss with the keenest interest. Had the United 
States decided to join the League the minds of the Swiss would have 
been cleared of doubts, and they could have easily voted for inclusion. 
By parity of reasoning it was assumed by many people that if the 
United States, contrary to the general Swiss expectation, refused to 
join, then the question would practically be decided for Switzerland 
too in the negative. Therefore at one time in the “ campaign” in 
Switzerland, the destiny of the country seemed really to depend on 
what was called “‘ the American question.” When America did decide 
in the negative, the Swiss supporters of the League received a most 
serious shock. In spite of this really crushing blow, the Federal 
Government maintained its faith in the League and in Switzerland’s 
true interest in becoming a Member of it. Actually, in the famous 
plebiscite of May 16, 1920, it was the vote of the French-speaking 
and Italian-speaking Swiss which turned the scale in favour of 
inclusion in the League. 

The importance of this vote, small as the State of Switzerland is, 
cannot be over-estimated. This little State is a repository of inter- 
national morality in a higher degree than, as a whole, the Great Powers 
have been. Had Switzerland as well as the United States declined 
to join the League, the hope of the world would have been grievously 


jeopardised. 
R. B. Mowat. 


The Government of the West Indies. By HUME WRONG. 1923. 
(Oxford University Press. I9g0 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE British West Indies, once the richest possession of the Crown, 
have been overshadowed by the growth of the great Dominions and 
the development of India; yet these small colonies contain the oldest 
political institutions to be found anywhere in the British Empire 
outside Great Britain. Of them Mr. Wrong writes: “ The field is 
rich with constitutional experiments and political devices, tropically 
luxuriant as the soil of the colonies themselves; with a variety almost 
alarming in its profusion.” His ten chapters cover this field admirably, 
from the foundation by settlement of the first colonies in the early 
years of the seventeenth century down to the present day. His 
work gains greatly from the fact that he has wisely allowed himself 
to dwell somewhat fully on the chequered social aspect of West Indian 
history. It is just this social aspect, dominated very often by religious 
or spiritual factors, that differentiates the problems of the develop- 
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ment of organs of self-government in backward peoples from those of 
development in more advanced forms of society. Greatly changed 
are the West Indies from the days of the great plantations and of 
slavery; the aim to-day—in most of the colonies—is to build up a 
healthy and industrious peasant proprietary. Mr. Wrong points out 
that ‘‘ in them is being tried a great social experiment in the education 
of the negro people, and though the economic conditions are far from 
ideal for its success, the political circumstances and the absence of 
open racial hostility make them a testing ground from which hopeful 
results may be expected.” 

As a witness to the success of British constitutional and adminis- 
trative methods, the author quotes the striking testimony of a 
distinguished American theologian and philosopher, Professor J. Royce 
of Harvard, who, after visiting the islands on three occasions, wrote 
in 1908 of Jamaica that “‘ the negro question in our present American 
sense of the term seems to be substantially solved,” and, of Trinidad, 
“again our Southern race-problem does not exist.” 

One of the greatest problems remaining for solution within the 
British Empire is that of black Africa—of the fitting of the negro 
to play his part in the development and government of his own race. 
West Indian political history is a valuable guide in this direction, 
pointing to the hope of further satisfactory solutions of the problem 
of the contact between British and backward races, of which New 
Zealand affords the most striking example. 

Mr. Wrong has been very successful in illuminating a shadowy 
and almost unknown field, and his book may confidently be recom- 
mended to all concerned in the political education of peoples as yet 
unable to stand upon their own feet. The most important of all truths 


applicable to the government of backward races is stated with brevity 


on his closing page—‘‘ a good governor is of far higher value than a 
good constitution.” 


E. ff. W. LASCELLES. 


The Revival of Europe. Can the League of Nations Help? By HoRAcE 
G. ALEXANDER. 1924. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 
215 pp. 55.) 


TuIs book has been written with two objects: to examine the 
machinery and constitution of the League of Nations and to estimate 
whether it is fitted for the task of rescuing Europe. 

The author studies the League mainly from the point of view of 
Europe, not because he does not realise the importance of the problems 
of Africa, Asia and the Pacific, but because at the present moment 
Europe appears to him to be in the greatest need of immediate 
succour. 

He is outspoken in his criticisms of the League and admits its 
weaknesses, but, as he points out, its critics have never shown that 
the world would be better without a League at all. 

Every State, he considers, should be welcomed into the League as 
soon as it can be induced to join. It is much better, he argues, that 
States that do not pay respect to their international obligations should 
be inside the League and not outside, for the Covenant provides 
regular means of dealing with any member that fails in this respect. 
“The idea that any State can be thrust into outer darkness until it 
shows a spirit of meekness is a childish relic of medizval superstition,” 
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and the best way to get States to behave themselves is to bring them 
into closest possible association. 

Mr. Alexander anticipates drastic changes in the economic basis 
of society and is an enthusiast as to the work of the International 
Labour Organisation, for “in the greater freedom gained by social 
improvement the workers will thereby learn the necessary lessons 
in self-discipline and self-expression which alone can fit them for the 
making of the new order.” 

A chapter is devoted to Germany’s attitude towards the League, 
which is very fairly described, and the difficulties in the way of 
Germany’s entry into the League are made clear. There is some 
reason behind the Germans’ contention that they were presented 
with a Treaty whose opening chapter was the Covenant of the League, 
and were then told they must sign the Covenant but the League 
itself they must not enter. 

Under the heading ‘ Preventing Wars” the various disputes 
dealt with by the League are reviewed, from which one conclusion is 
unfortunately clear, namely, that ‘‘ force” or the ‘fait accompli” 
is still the best trump card—vide Vilna, Corfu and Memel. But, 
in spite of this, the author clearly shows the efficacy of the League’s 
intervention, and though there may be regrets that the Council has 
never attempted to challenge the action of member States who have 
resorted to force, yet the superiority of League methods is manifest 
as compared, for instance, with the dilatoriness of the Conference of 
Ambassadors. 

In his chapter on “‘ Disarmament ” Mr. Alexander deals with what 
is probably the most difficult yet most vital of the problems of Europe, 
and gives a very clear résumé of the efforts of the League to deal 
with it. In the Treaty of Mutual Assistance as recommended by 
the Fourth Assembly we have the one definite proposal for a solution 
that has yet been produced, though after careful study Mr. Alexander’s 
conclusion is that the scheme is unsatisfactory, principally, it appears, 
on account of the “‘ immediate action” permissible under the comple- 
mentary agreements which form part of the Treaty. But the only 
alternative he has to propose is that some nation should take the 
lead in disarmament and he suggests that Great Britain should do so. 
This hardly gives credit to the lead given by this country by the 
great reduction in armaments effected since 1919. In remarking on 
the power of public opinion to prevent wars, Mr. Alexander notes that 
world public opinion is not yet sufficiently potent to change the 
policy of a determined ruler of a great Power, and emphasises that the 
only way is through the education and enlightenment of the peoples. 
I think this is just the sort of book that can be recommended for the 
purpose. 

S. R. Drury-LoweE. 


War Finances in the Netherlands up to 1918. By M. J. VAN DER 
Fier, LL.D. Publication of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 1923. (Oxford University Press. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 10 x 6} xix I50 pp. 5s.) 


NEITHER the series nor the author of this particular contribution 
to it requires any commendation. Little but praise can be given to 
any of the volumes once the limitation of scope is admitted. It is on 
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this point perhaps that a word of criticism is permissible. The title 
of the present volume would cover a library. It is, of course, a mere 
label. But a postscript to the preface suggests that the survey was 
planned to “‘ deal with such topics as ‘ the result of the direct outlay 
which the war is causing (it was planned in 1917), the effect of the 
reduction of the general wealth on the condition of each class of the 
people, on the various movements for improving the status of 
labourers, on the earning power of labourers themselves.’” And 
within the compass of this comparatively small volume these topics 
are admirably treated. Dr. Van der Flier shows unusual self- 
repression in writing and prefers to give a minimum of generalisation 
with a wealth of fact. The result is a book which the student is 
certain to welcome. The purely financial side of the survey provides 
an interesting study. Neutral countries adjacent to the belligerents 
were involved in a common problem and the area of special adaptation 
was not large. Short-term money was cheap in Amsterdam. Loans 
were raised at a decreasing interest. The first loan was at five per 
cent., a high rate for Holland; but the second was at four and a half 
per cent. and the first loan rose above par in 1915. In 1916—the year 
of big war profits—even the four and a half per cent. loan rose above 
par. The third loan at four per cent. had a slightly higher net yield; 
but in a few months it was quoted at a discount of nine; and five 
per cent. had to be offered before the war ended. The growing 
uncertainties made short-term loans easier and long credit dearer. 
But these movements hardly suggest the changes in the life of the 
country. After 1915, unemployment increased, prices rose steadily, 
under-nourishment became evident, “ criminality increased rapidly, 
the prisons were crammed, bloody riots took place in the large towns.” 
It is obvious from this statement, which might seem to be a report of 
some national revolution, that a very powerful basis of fact is needed 
to form the corrective of even the best generalisations. Holland was 
not in revolution at this time, at all events; and the national readjust- 
ments to the recurring crises of the war will bear comparison with 
those of any country. The concluding chapter, the most intriguing 
from one point of view, since in a few swift strokes it sums up social 
results, is only truly serviceable when taken with the rest of the book. 
But it is immensely interesting, and taken in this way as material 
for that final and considered survey which the editors of the series 
contemplate it sufficiently fulfils its rdle. 
H. C. O'NEILL. 


The International Labour Office (League of Nations). By E. BeEp- 
DINGTON BEHRENS. 1924. (London: Leonard Parsons. 8vo. 
220 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. BEHRENS has written the first detailed study of the inner 
working of one of the international institutions created as part of 
the League of Nations by the Peace Treaty. It is in this, as Professor 
Laski points out in his ‘‘ Foreword,” that its peculiar value and interest 
lie. Many people talk of and profess faith in the League and the 
International Labour Organisation as the embodiments of lofty ideals, 
and are content to leave them at that. Few realise that they are 
living organisms, functioning in a regular, prosaic way, with adminis- 
trative methods, financial problems, and parliamentary procedures 
peculiar to themselves, which are being gradually evolved and per- 
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fected to suit the international conditions in which they have their 
being. 

The International Labour Office did not escape the Darwinian 
law at its birth. It has had to adapt itself to its environment. It 
cannot be quite like any national department in its organisation, 
because it has to serve the needs of fifty-seven States and not of one, 
and because it is manned by officials drawn from twenty-nine of them. 
To have modelled it slavishly on any national prototype, whether 
British, French or American, would have condemned it to failure. By 
a process of trial and error, a new type of machine suitable to inter- 
national work had to be gradually built up, framed no doubt on 
administrative principles which had already been proved sound by 
long experience, but modifying them and adapting them to meet its 
special circumstances. 

Mr. Behrens has given an accurate and illuminating account of 
this process. In his explanation of the working of the Office and of 
the Conference he rarely permits himself to depart from the strict 
path of fact, though when he does venture on criticism or suggestion, 
his remarks usually give food for reflection, as, for instance, his 
reference to the part played by the smaller countries (p. 122), or the 
possibilities of the Office as an international centre for the scientific 
study of social problems (p. 174). But by sticking to his narrative 
and only pausing occasionally to point a moral, he has succeeded in 
giving a clear picture of the dangers besetting an international assembly 
and an international civil service, and of the means adopted for 
overcoming them. 

Two examples of such dangers may be taken, though, to the dis- 
cerning reader, Mr. Behrens’ book contains many. It is often asked : 
Why have international conferences so frequently failed in the past? 
He furnishes a double answer: for want of adequate preparation 
and for want of an impartial body of officials capable of making it. 
He explains the method followed by the Office for collecting, com- 
piling and digesting information on each item of the agenda, and its 
circulation to the delegates of the Governments, Employers and 
Workers before the annual Conference meets, and the necessity for 
such preparation, if fruitful discussion is to ensue. He concludes: 
“It is questionable whether it is ever advisable hastily to assemble 
an international conference. If its preparation has not been carefully 
matured, its results will be of little value.”” Few people with experience 
of international gatherings will dissent from this conclusion. 

But, for this preparatory work to command confidence, it must 
be done by a staff whose impartiality and honesty of purpose is beyond 
suspicion. Here again, Mr. Behrens puts his finger on a vital spot 
when he insists on the necessity for giving security of tenure to inter- 
national officials. Unless they can look to international service as 
affording them a regular career, they will be frequently tempted to 
serve interests which may promote their own future rather than those 
of the institutions to which they momentarily belong. Mr. Behrens’ 
remarks on recruitment and conditions of employment are worth 
considering by those who think that good service can be obtained 
from international officials by offering them inferior conditions and 
precarious prospects. 

Mr. Behrens does not attempt to deal with the results achieved 
by the International Labour Organisation. He only summarises 
them in order to show that the machinery he describes is producing 
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a steady output. His book is really a study in the technique of inter- 

national legislation and administration, and as such fulfils a need 

which must often have been felt by students of international affairs. 
H. B. But Ler. 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in a 
later number : 


The Foreign Policies of Soviet Russia. By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS. 
1924. (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 8vo. xiv + 500 pp. 
15s.) 

International Government. By L. S. Wooir. 1916. 2nd ed. 
(London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. xxiii+ 388 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

La Constitution de Weimar et le Principe de la démocratie allemande. 
Essai d’histoire et de psychologie politiques. By EDMOND 
VERMEIL. 1923. Université de Strasbourg, Fasc. 14. (Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xii+ 
474 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

An Historical Atlas of Modern Europe from 1789 to 1922. With an 
historical and explanatory text by C. GRANT ROBERTSON and 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. 2nd ed., revised and enlarged. 1924. 
(Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 4to. 
pp. 32, with 42 pp. of maps. 7s. 6d.) 

The Agrarian Revolution in Roumania. By Iror L. Evans. 1924. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8vo. 12s. 6d.) 

La Petite Entente: ses origines, son histoire, ses connexions, son avenir. 
By A. Mousset. 2nd ed. 1923. (Paris: Editions Bossard. 
13 X 165. 6 fr.) 

Education and International Goodwill. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. Sixth 
Earl Grey Memorial Lecture delivered at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on April 26,1924. (Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 20 pp. Is.) 

Effects of the War upon French Economic Life. Edited by CHARLES 
GIDE. Publication of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 1923. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 197 pp. 6s.) 

Indian Emigration. By “ Emigrant.” Vol. V, India of To-day 
Series. 1924. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 134 pp. 3s.) 

A Short History of International Intercourse. By C. DELISLE Burns. 
1924. (London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 159 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Hacia la solidaridad americana. By SAMUEL Guy INMAN. 1924. 
(Madrid: Daniel Jorro. 8vo. 448 pp. 7 ptas.) 

Leading Cases on International Law. By Pitt Copsetr. Vol. I: 
Peace. Vol. IL: War and Neutrality. 4th ed., by Hucu H. L. 
Bettot. (London: Sweet & Maxwell. Vol. I: 1922. 8} x 6}. 
xxiv + 374 pp. 16s. Vol. II: 1924. 8} x 6}. xxxviii + 690 
Pp. 258.) | 

Lenin und sein Werk. By Kurt WIEDENFELD. Gestalten und 
Dokumente, Bd. 6. 1923. (Munich: Wieland Verlag. 1385S. 
Gz. 1°40; Geb. 2.) 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Hungary. By Oscar JAszi. 
(London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 8vo. xxiii + 239 pp. 15s.) 

Egypt and the Army. By Lieut.-Colonel P. G. ELGoop. 1924. 
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(Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
x + 382 pp. 16s.) 

The Conduct of Foreign Relations under Modern Democratic Conditions. 
By De Witt C. Poote. Publication of Institute of Politics. 
1924. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 8vo. vi-+ 208 


pp. $2.) 

Freedom and Unity. By R. CoupLanp. The Russell Lecture de- 
livered at Patna College, Feb. 5, 1924. 1924. (Oxford University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 21 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

Treaties and Agreements with and concerning China. 1894-1919. 
Compiled and edited by Joun V. A. MacMurray. Vol. I: 
Manchu Period, 1894-1911. Vol. IL: Republican Period, 1912- 
1919. Publication of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 1921. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. xlvi-+ 928 pp.; 929-1729 pp. 50s.) 





NOTES. 


Meetings: April 29—July 22, 1924. 


OwincG to limitations of space and the confidential nature of some 
of the meetings, it is impossible in the present issue to give the usual 
account of the meetings held during the session. The following is a 
list of the meetings held :— 

April 29. ‘‘ Parliamentary Control of the Treaty-Making Power.” 
Address given by Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. Chairman: Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby, M.P. Other speakers: Sir James Allen, Mr. A. L. 
Kennedy, the Hon. W. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., Colonel Sir Robert Williams, 
Mr. Charles Wright. 

May 13. “ The Present Situation in Palestine.” Paper read by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee. Chairman: Lord Astor. Other speakers: Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, Colonel H. O. Mance, Mr. Keith Roach, Mr. Leonard 
Stein. 

May 22. ‘‘ The Reconstruction of Hungary.” Address given by 
Sir Arthur Salter. Chairman: Sir Maurice de Bunsen. Other 
speakers: Sir William Goode, Lord Newton, Professor Seton-Watson, 
Mr. Wickham Steed, Admiral Sir Ernest Troubridge. (For address 
and discussion see p. 190.) 

May 27. ‘La Belgique et la politique européenne depuis la 
guerre.” Paper read by M. Jaspar, Ministre d’Etat of Belgium. 
Chairman: Lord Arnold of Hale. A vote of thanks was proposed 
by Brig.-General E. L. Spears and seconded by Lord Meston. There 
was no discussion. (A translation of the paper appears on p. I6I, 
and has also been printed in pamphlet form for sale at Is.) 

June 17. “‘ Flag Discrimination in Shipping.” Paper read by 
Mr. Charles Tennyson. Chairman: Dr. Walter Leaf. Other 
speakers: Sir Alan Garrett Anderson, Mr. A. E. Balfour, Mr. Wynd- 
ham Bewes, Mr. Cleminson, Mr. C. E. Fayle, Colonel H. O. Mance, 
Sir John Power, Mr. R. H. Thorburn, Mr. C. Yeoman. (This paper 
and the discussion following will be printed in the September number.) 

June 24. “Civilian or Military Strategy.” Paper read by 
Mr. Herbert Sidebotham. Chairman: Mr. Winston S, Churchill. 
Other speakers: Rear-Admiral S. R. Drury-Lowe, Captain Walter 
E. Elliot, M.P., Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, Lt.-Com- 
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mander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, M.P., Major-General Sir Neill 
Malcolm, Professor C. K. Webster. (This paper and the discussion 
following will be printed in the September number.) 

June 26. “France after the Elections.” Address given by 
Mr. H. Wickham Steed. Chairman: Mr. Loring C. Christie. Other 
speakers: Mr. E. Beddington Behrens, Mr. Wyndham Bewes, Mr. 
C. Delisle Burns, Captain D. R. D. Fisher, Mr. R. F. Young. 

July 1. “Empire Foreign Policy.” Address given by Lt.- 
Colonel Sir Edward Grigg. Chairman: Mr. Richard Jebb. Other 
speakers: Sir James Allen, Lady Astor, Mr. F. Deverell, Mr. C. S. S. 
Higham, Major-General Sir J. Talbot Hobbs, Mr. A.L. Kennedy, 
Brig.-General E. L. Spears, Mr. Harold Spender. 

July 8. “‘ The Advisability of a Battleship Base at Singapore.” 
Discussion opened by Mr. George Lambert, M.P., and Mr. L. C. M. S. 
Amery, M.P. Chairman: Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm. Other 
speakers: Major-General Sir George Aston, Rear-Admiral S. R. Drury- 
Lowe, Mr. Harold Spender. 

July 15. Annual General Meeting. Chairman: Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood. (A record of the proceedings will be circulated separately.) 

July 22. ‘The Sudan Question.” Address given by Lt.-Colonel 
George Schuster. Chairman: Sir James Currie. Other speakers: 
Brig.-General A. M. Asquith, Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, Lord Milner, 
Mr. P. A. Molteno, Mr. Harold Spender, Colonel Sir Robert Williams. 


Library. 


The thanks of the Committee are due to the following for gifts 
to the Library: Sir Adam Block, Rear-Admiral S. R. Drury-Lowe, 
the World Peace Foundation, the Belgian Embassy, Czecho-Slovak 
Legation, Esthonian Legation, Italian Embassy, Roumanian Legation, 
Swedish Legation, U.S.S.R. Embassy, Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson. 


Foreign Affairs—an American Quarterly Review. 


The Managers of Foreign Affairs have requested that an announce- 
ment be made that they are now ready to bind Volume II to correspond 
with the binding of Volume I. The price for binding is $2°40. The 
copies should be sent to “ Foreign Affairs,” 25 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City, U.S.A. Volume II, complete and bound, all copies 
being furnished by the Managers, is $7°40. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 


The following is the provisional programme of Meetings during 
the Autumn session : 


Tuesday, Oct. 7th. An address on “‘ Mesopotamia.’ By Mr. B. H. Bour- 

DILLON. 

Oct. 21st. ‘‘ The Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations.’ 

Oct. 28th. ‘‘ Vatican Diplomacy in the Twentieth Century.” By 
Mr. ALGERNON CecriL. Chairman: Lord FitzaLan 
OF DERWENT. 

Nov. 11th. An address on “ India.” 

Nov. 25th. An address on “ Mexico.” By Mr. E. R. Pracocx. 

Dec. gth. An — on some subject dealing with International 
aw. 

Dec. 16th. ‘‘ Czecho-Slovakia.”” By Mr. R. F. Younc. 


Chairman : 
Dr. ERNEST BARKER. 





